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“FOR WE ARE MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER” 
Some thoughts for Christmastide: 


Work for human welfare in this country is diverse, and it engages the 
full working time of many different kinds of people. The Joint Planning 
Commission met in the Canadian Welfare Council building on November 23, 
and nearly sixty people, acting as spokesmen for as many organizations, 
exchanged information about their programs and publications. The variety 
of work reported was tremendous—ranging from nutrition to Friendly Rela- 
tions with Overseas Students—and yet all the information contributed was of 
common interest and usefulness. (The Joint Planning Commission is an 
informal assembly sponsored by the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. It comprises 111 organizations, mostly national in scope, all engaged in 
some form of welfare endeavour. They all send representatives or publications, 
or both, to at least one of the three meetings held each year.) 


Human welfare is also a part-time preoccupation of men and women 
whose daily occupations are quite different. The Round Table on Man and 
Industry, which began its work in Toronto this fall (see page 240), revealed 
how widespread is this preoccupation. The immediate participants were 
leaders of industry, business, labour and the professions; the indirect partici- 
pants were the citizens of the Canadian communities being studied and all 
the rest of us who have been following the proceedings with attention, 
believing we should learn more about what is happening to human life as 
a result of the great changes taking place in Canada’s industrial plant. Already 
the effect of the Round Table is perceptible in the changing emphasis of 
discussion on social welfare in many places. 

The promotion of human welfare is a part-time unpaid calling of 
countless Canadians—see pages 219 and 223 of this issue, and also the article 
in Maclean’s of November 24 called “The Junior League Joins the World”. 
The volunteer worker gives his time and labour in a contribution that is 
intelligent and disciplined. Without him, in policy-making, planning and in 
carrying out the policies and plans, welfare would be much the poorer. 

And now, in this Christmas season, 1956, when peace on earth and good 
will among men should be uppermost in our thoughts, what are we to think 
of the contradictions in the way men behave toward one another? Good will, 
as expressed in the activities we have just mentioned, seems to be growing; 
peace on earth seems but a dim hope. Shall we be disheartened, or shall we 
push forward? Nobody yet knows the combination of wisdom and right 
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action that will establish peace, but surely it is worth while to persist in 
efforts that will improve the quality of social living, with faith that at last 
peace and good will shall prevail. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 


There has been a great deal of newspaper, radio and TV _ publicity 
recently, both in Canada and the United States, about Mrs. Bertha Whyte 
and her husband who are caring for sixty homeless children on their farm 
near Bowmanville, Ontario. This has raised serious questions in the minds of 
responsible people interested in child welfare. 


Parents have, of course the right to place their children as they wish 
as long as legal requirements are met. But in the blaze of publicity surround- 
ing a dramatic situation that catches public imagination, the most important 
thing of all may be lost from sight: the safeguarding of the child and the 
meeting of his needs in the best possible way. Without going into the merits 
or demerits of the actual situation at Bowmanville, we cannot but point out 
certain dangers in this type of care for children. 


Such an establishment cannot be called a “foster home” in the sense in 
which child welfare workers use the phrase. The essential characteristic of 
a foster home is normal family life. When sixty or so children live under 
one roof, the home is bound to have many of the characteristics of an 
institution, however loving the care that may be given. Modern practice is 
to avoid placement in an institution except for children needing special kinds 
of care and treatment. 


If children must live apart from their families, there should be some 
means of ensuring that they will receive care suited to their individual needs. 
An institution in Ontario, unless it is a charitable institution as defined in 
the Charitable Institutions Act, is not supervised by a provincial supervisor. 
It has only to conform to the usual legal requirements as to space and 
sanitary conditions, and to avoid neglect within the meaning of the Ontario 
Child Welfare Act. If the home were a foster home in the usual sense, it 
would be supervised by the agency placing the child there. 


One of the main misgivings about the care of children in a privately 
operated boarding home is the probable lack of skilled long-term planning 
for the children. The boards and staffs of regularly constituted social agencies 
can bring experience to bear at every point of planning for a child. The 
staff workers discuss a problem most carefully with the family and every 
resource is used to avoid, if possible, the drastic solution of separating a child 
from his own home. If he must be separated, the agency works with the 
family to enable them to take the child home eventually or to make some 
other permanent plan, possibly adoption. 
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Legislation provides that certain social agencies can, if necessary, become 
the legal guardian of the child. When a child is living in a private “home” 
under an informal arrangement, there may be difficulty in determining who 
is responsible for him should the need arise for public payment of his board, 
medical care, etc. Without the social and legal protection that an agency 
authorized by law can give, the child, his parents, and even the people he 
lives with may suffer serious hardship. 


Years have been spent in building up good child welfare services on 
this continent, and in Ontario alone in 1953-54 authorized agencies cared for 
26,203 children, nearly 80 per cent of them in foster homes and the rest in 
special institutions. They also helped 46,408 more children in their own 
homes. Not all social agencies are perfect, nor do all social workers have 
equal skill. But there is, it seems to us, a far greater chance of children 
receiving good service from such sources than through haphazard private 
placement. 


If even a small part of the mass publicity given in Canada and the United 
States to the Whytes were given to the work of the regular child welfare 
agencies that carry the major load of child care, public understanding and 
community support of these services would be enormously increased and 
children would benefit accordingly. A heart-warming picture of kindly action 
does not tell the whole story. Where children especially are concerned, it is 
not enough to “do good”; we must do good wisely. 


CANADA COUNCIL—AT LAST 


Human welfare is more than physical and social well-being. It has to do 
with “whatsoever things are true... just... pure... lovely .. . of good 
report”. The people who have been thinking on these things are cheered and 
encouraged by news that a Canada Council is likely to be set up shortly. 
We hope that with the coming of the Council our cultural activities will 
continue to be deeply rooted in the life of the people of this country. As 
many Canadians as possible should have an opportunity to dance, play music, 
act in plays, paint pictures and make beautiful objects, for sheer enjoyment 
and because human beings are richer in spirit when they engage in such 
activities. And if people need the arts, the arts also need people—their good 
taste and good judgment, their perception and appreciation of beauty—for 
authors, artists and scholars cannot flourish without readers, listeners, spectators 
and disciples. 


GIVING 


Canada’s community chests, federations and united funds set their sights 
high this Fall to provide the budgets of their member agencies for 1957. And 
“member agencies” in several cities now include some of the largest national 
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agencies, as formation of United Appeals has caught the fund-raising spot- 
light in our country. From mid-campaign reports all, the old and new, 
appear to have done very well. 


Toronto, London and Hamilton, the first cities to reorganize their 
campaigns into United Appeals, have gone over the top with colours flying. 
The eyes of Canadian chests and national agencies were upon them and they 
met the challenge. Goals up to 88 per cent higher than a year ago were 
achieved. Wholehearted enthusiasm stirred these communities. 


But they weren’t the only ones that did well. At the moment of writing, 
11 cities have reported that they have reached their objectives. It is evident 
that federated giving will mark up a new record this year of well over 
$20,000,000. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SCHOLARSHIP 


At the time of the coronation of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, the 
Fliot-Pearson School for nursery school and kindergarten teaching, of 
Medford, Massachusetts, commemorated the event by establishing the Queen 
Elizabeth Scholarship for one year’s training at the School. Her Majesty has 
graciously accepted the offer on behalf of her Canadian subjects. The 
scholarship is for tuition, room and board. 


Candidates may apply for: 


The one-year graduate course leading to the Nursery Training School 
diploma. This is open only to those already holding a bachelor’s degree; 
or for 


the two-year undergraduate course leading to the Nursery School 
certificate. This is open to candidates who have completed the equivalent 
of two years at college. Applicants for this course must be prepared to 
remain for the second year to complete the training. Renewal of the 


scholarship would be dependent on satisfactory reports on the first 
year’s work. 


Applications for the year 1957-58 must be submitted by February 1, 1957. 
They should be addressed to: 


Queen Elizabeth Scholarship Committee, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Jackson Building, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Application forms or further information regarding the scholarship may 
be secured from the above address. 
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PAROLE AND THE 
AFTER-CARE AGENCY 


FRANK P. MILLER 





po not wish to frighten anyone 

with an imposing set of figures 

on the amount of crime commit- 
ted in this country or the number of 
people who each year enter our pro- 
vincial and federal penal institutions. 
Statistics are sometimes  misinter- 
preted and can easily be misleading. 


But let us just consider for a 
moment the number of persons re- 
leased each year from our federal 
penitentiaries. Tonight we are inter- 
ested in the people who are to be 
released and what sort of life they 
will lead afterwards. 


In the twelve-month period ending 
March 31, 1955, 2,001 prisoners were 
released from Canada’s eight federal 
penitentiaries where they had served 
sentences of two years or more. Other 
hundreds serving shorter sentences 
were released from our provincial 
jails and reformatories. 


Many of these people will slip back 
into lawless behaviour. Some of 
course with no assistance will become 
law-abiding useful citizens. But the 
majority need help and guidance in 
order that they may hold to their 
good intentions. Whatever prison 
may do to the prisoner, good or bad, 
it is certain that what happens after 
release is frequently of equal or 
greater importance. 

After-care, that is assistance and 
guidance of the released prisoner, is 
fundamental to any proper system of 
penology that attempts to reform or 
rehabilitate the offender. After-care 


is the prime function of the John 
Howard Society. 

My professional interest is in the 
specialized form of after-care known 
as parole. The paroled prisoner, un- 
like the discharged prisoner, is still 
serving his sentence and is still under 
some restraint. Although he is not 
completely free, he has spent pro- 
portionately less time in prison than 
the prisoner who has served out his 
sentence to its expiration. 


Both parole and after-care have a 
long history in Canada. Perhaps the 
progress in both has at times been 
much too slow to satisfy the desires 
of some forward-looking people but 
progress has nevertheless been 
achieved. 


Bridging a Gap 

Canada’s parole legislation was first 
introduced into parliament in 1898. 
The Prime Minister of that day in 
speaking to the new bill recog- 
nized the problem of readjustment to 
the free community which faces an 
inmate of a penal institution when he 
is discharged. Conditional liberation 
or parole was an obvious device to 
bridge the gap between the control 
and restraint of institutional life and 
the freedom and responsibilities of 
community life. 


I have been using the word parole 
to describe this procedure because it 
is the word in common use today. 
The legislators of 1898 chose however 
to use the then current English term, 
“Ticket-of-Leave” and so our act is 


This article has been adapted from a speech given at the annual meeting 
of the John Howard Society of Ottawa on April 4, 1956. Mr. Miller is 
assistant director of Remission Service in the Canadian Department of Justice. 
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known as the Ticket-of-Leave Act. 
Whatever the term or name used I 
should like to make it quite clear that 
Canada’s Ticket-of-Leave Act is a 
Parole Act. It provides for the con- 
ditional liberation of a person under 
sentence so that he or she may con- 
tinue to serve his or her sentence at 
large in the community rather than 
within the confining walls of the 
prison. This needs to be emphasized 
because there has been some misun- 
derstanding in the past due to the 
confusion in the terms “Ticket-of- 
Leave” and “Parole”. Ticket-of-Leave 
is Parole. 


In the early days of this century, 
the Salvation Army Prison Gates Sec- 
tion was the one active organization 
in the field of after-care. The good 
people of the Salvation Army under- 
took to provide supervision for some 
of the persons released on Ticket-of- 
Leave and one of their officers, 
Brigadier Archibald, joined the staff 
of the Department of Justice in 1905 
as the first Dominion Parole Officer. 
This was a precedent later to be 
followed in 1949. 

Canada was a new country sparsely 
settled across its vast areas and it was 
not easy to dev ‘elop a system of close 
parole supervision. Consequently the 
parole policy was conservative down 
through the years. This was only 
natural — any parole authority must 
consider above all else the protection 
of the public. 


Unfortunately, the failures of 
people released on parole are likely 
to be magnified out of all proportion. 
The whole system and philosophy of 
parole is always in danger of attack 
and no responsible official can afford 
to ignore this. It would be a poor 
parole system indeed that released un- 
reformed criminals before the expira- 
tion of their sentences only to have 
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them resume their criminal activity. 
Parole is not mere sentence-shorten- 
ing. 

Foundations for Parole 

During recent years there have 
been great developments in both 
after-care work and __ institutional 
treatment of offenders. In our peni- 
tentiaries today and in several of our 
provincial institutions you will find 
many new facilities for rehabilitation. 
Vocational training and educational 
courses are fitting many inmates to 
become producing citizens. 

Classification officers and_ other 
trained specialists help the inmates to 
understand their personal problems. 
Group activities such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous have given the inmate 
opportunities for self-expression and 
mutual sharing of experience. 

Along with this there has been 
during the post-war years a great ex- 
pansion in the services of the after- 
care agencies in Canada. 

The after-care society is a volun- 
tary private society — not a govern- 
ment department nor an adjunct of 
the government. This is as it should 
be. From the day of the great penal 
reformer whose name your Society 
bears, there have been private citizens 
deeply concerned to redeem the 
prisoner and ex-prisoner. 

Private citizens so concerned, and 
banded together as independent pri- 
vate agencies, can ultimately lead the 
public to accept its responsibilities in 
the rehabilitation of the offender. 
This function of social action has 
been ably discharged by John How- 
ard Societies and other after-care 
societies in Canada throughout the 
history of the movement. 

Now the other function of the 
after-care society which I wish to 
stress is the direct assistance and guid- 
ance given to the individual offender. 
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Today many societies, including 
your own, have professionally trained 
social woekers on their staffs, using 
their special experience and skills to 
help ex- prisoners, and there are now 
many more societies, giving better 
and better service. 


Remission Service and After-Care 
Agencies 

You can see how these improve- 
ments in institutional and after-care 
services have enabled the Remission 
Service to expand in the field of 
parole. As the institutions have pro- 
duced better prospects of conditional 
release and the John Howard So- 
cieties have offered better facilities 
for assistance and guidance it has been 
possible to release more persons on 
Ticket-of-Leave. 

The trend was recognized by the 
Remission Service first in 1949. At 
that time it was decided to open two 
regional offices, one in Vancouver and 
one in Montreal. 


During recent years more and more 
the John Howard Societies have 
recognized the contribution they 
could make in offering guidance to 
the person released on Ticket-of- 
Leave. 

Let me give you some figures to 
make clear the increase between 1949 
and 1955 in the number of parole 
cases in which it was possible to 
arrange for qualified supervision 
through an after-care agency or a 
provincial probation or parole agency: 

In 1949 there were 89 cases in 
which special supervision was ar- 
ranged. In 1955 the number had risen 
to 768. 

For several years the After-Care 
Societies had been receiving grants- 
in-aid from the Penitentiaries Branch 
for their assistance to discharged 
prisoners, but by 1954 the department 
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felt that the special services rendered 
in Ticket-of-Leave work needed re- 
cognition. Consequently funds were 
appropriated for distribution, as a 
grant-in aid, in proportion to the ac- 
tual service rendered. 

Perhaps you would be interested to 
have me explain in some detail how 
the relationship works here in On- 
tario and more particularly how it 
affects your own Ottawa organiza- 
tion. 


How It Works 

The John Howard Society of On- 
tario .deals primarily with men re- 
leased on Ticket-of-Leave from 
Kingston and Collin’s Bay Peniten- 
tiaries. Of course they deal with some 
men coming to Ontario from peni- 
tentiaries in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

In the Remission Service we receive 
certain documents from the peniten- 
tiaries routinely, and of course, our 
own representative visits the institu- 
tions periodically to interview in- 
mates at their own request. At this 
time he discusses with them their 
plans and submits a report. 

The Wardens also submit periodi- 
cally lists of inmates who, in their 
opinion, appear deserving of favour- 
able consideration for Ticket-of- 
Leave. However, it is usual for an 
investigation to start off with an a 
plication from the inmate himself or 
from someone applying on his behalf. 

I may say at this point that it is 
unnecessary for any elaborate applica- 
tion to be presented on behalf of an 
inmate. We have a simple form which 
the inmate uses himself, in which he 
is asked to indicate clearly his plans. 
A simple request from a mother ask- 
ing for the release of her son will 
start off the same complete investi- 
gation as the formal application from 
some prominent person. 
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We already have on record the 
report of the Finger Print Section 
of the R.C.M.P., which discloses the 
detail of previous convictions. We 
immediately proceed to obtain a re- 
port from the police officer who in- 
vestigated the case, to obtain some 
information about the offender’s 
background and the circumstances of 
the offence. 

We also obtain the views of the 
Trial Magistrate or the Trial Judge. 
Sometimes reports are obtained from 
social agencies or governmental de- 
partments, that may be in a position 
to give us special information. 


We look to the Warden of the 
penitentiary and his senior officers to 
advise us on the inmate’s progress in 
the institution. The Classification Of- 
ficer submits a comprehensive report 
and if the inmate is, for ex cample, 
taking vocational training, we receive 
a report from the Chief Vocational 
Officer, giving an assessment of the 
man’s skill at his new trade. 

If at this stage it appears that there 
is some prospect of a favourable de- 
cision, we direct an enquiry to the 
casework supervisor of the John 
Howard Society, asking him to have 
the Kingston representative of the 
Society interview the prisoner and 
discuss with him thoroughly his plans 
for release. 

At the same time if the case were 
an Ottawa case, for example, we 
would write to the executive secre- 
tary of the Ottawa branch, giving him 
information on the case and asking 
him to make a community investi- 
gation. He would then visit the home 
of the inmate and discuss the plans 
with the parents or the wife, as the 
case might be. He would also attempt 
to confirm any offer of employment 
that may have been made. 
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This community investigation may 
raise new / problems which make it 
necessary for us or the John Howard 
Society person to communicate fur- 
ther with the Kingston representative 
of the Society to have a further in- 
terview with the inmate. 

This period of pre-release prepara- 


tion is exceedingly important. Fre- 
quently the inmate, however well 
intentioned, is not fully aware of the 


problems he will have to face on 
release and it may take several inter- 
views with either the Classification 
Officer or the John Howard Society 
worker to bring him to face his prob- 
lems realistically. 

Finally, however, the John Howard 
worker may conclude that he is will- 
ing to accept supervision of the case 
and advises us accordingly. 

The case is then brought down for 
a final review by the Remission Off- 
cer handling the matter and he pre- 
pares a précis of the relevant facts, 
concluding with the advice that a 
release on Ticket-on-Leave appears 
appropriate. 

The file then comes to one of the 
Assistant Directors, who examines the 
whole matter as a reviewing officer 
and, if he approves the course of 
action advised, he passes the file to 
the Director. At any stage in the 
procedure, of course, there may be 

case conferences with the Director, 
the Assistant Director and the Re- 
mission Officer handling the case. 

The Solicitor General is the Min- 
ister responsible for making the re- 
commendation to the Governor- 
General, and all documents are passed 
to him for his consideration. 

Once the Governor-General has 
signed the authority for the release 
on Ticket-of-Leave, official notifica- 
tions are then sent to all persons con- 
cerned, including applicants and per- 
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sons who have reported to us in 
the course of the investigation. 

The Warden has a _ thirty-day 
period in which to effect the release. 
He will have the man released as 
soon as arrangements are made to his 
satisfaction. 

A New Life Begins 

Now we have an ex-prisoner who 
has served some time in the peniten- 
tiary coming out on parole to start 
a new life. There will be a special 
condition on his licence that he im- 
mediately report to the John Howard 
Society worker and accept his super- 
vision and guidance. No restrictions 
are placed on the supervisor, who 
will use his own judgment about the 
assistance and counsel which are 
needed. Of course the need varies 
from case to case. 

Sometimes serious problems arise, 
such as sickness or loss of employ- 
ment, which necessitates the man’s 
moving to a new locality. On such 
occasions the supervisor gets in touch 
immediately with the Remission Ser- 
vice to obtain sanction for the move. 

At the same time the parolee is 
required to report once a month to 
the local Chief of Police. His failure 
to report to the police or his failure 
to abide by any other conditions of 
his licence can bring about a re- 
vocation of his licence and a return 
to the penitentiary. However, if there 
is careful selection in the first place, 
there is likely to be little cause for 
revocation. The commission of a new 
indictable offence, however, brings 
about an automatic forfeiture of the 
licence and the parolee is re-com- 
mitted to the penitentiary to serve 
the balance of his original term, plus 
any new sentence he may have re- 
ceived. 

The supervisor continues to give 
guidance until the satisfaction of the 
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parole period is over. In the cases of 
men on very long periods of parole, 
however, it ‘has been found unneces- 
sary to continue this supervisory re- 
lationship for the full length of the 
parole period. 


The parole period, particularly the 
first few months, is a critical time for 
the ex-prisoner. Without the guiding 
hand of an experienced supervisor, 
he may easily become discouraged 
and revert to his former way of be- 
haviour to solve his social and 
emotional problems. 

To put it quite frankly, my purpose 
this evening has been to ‘emphasize the 
importance of the work of your so- 
ciety. This is your annual meeting — 
a time for accounting, a time for 
examining the achievements and fail- 
ures of the year. It is also a time for 
a re-confirmation of your purpose. I 
have tried to help in that re-con- 
firmation by demonstrating the im- 
portance and high seriousness of one 
special part of the work of the 
society. 

You are a small group in a large 
city. Most people in any community 
have little knowledge and perhaps 
little interest in this problem of re- 
habilitation, and yet individually they 
may each have to play a part in the 
new life of some released prisoner. 
Someone will be his neighbour. Some- 
one will accept or reject him as friend 
or fellow worker or fellow club mem- 
ber. Some of them may even be his 
victims if he should return to crime. 

Your executive secretary does the 
full time professional work of the 
organization but you, the members 
and directors of the society, have an 
equally important job to do in public 
education. By all accounts you have 
accepted this responsibility and have 
discharged it well. 
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CASEWORKER 


in personnel practices, 
in professional requirements, 
in the satisfactions of life, 


name it, you can have it. 


e 


Apply: 
F. C. Promo, 
Executive Director, 
Family Service Bureau, 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 


WANTED 


Executive Secretary for the 
Toronto Diocesan Council for 
Social Service of the Anglican 
Church. 

Duties include administration, 
speaking, organization, pro- 
motion and public relations in 
the field of Christian social 
action. ‘Trained group or 
community worker preferred. 
Apply stating qualifications 
and experience to: 


Rev. R. K. Perdue, 
93 First Avenue, 
TORONTO 8, Ontario 


IMMEDIATE OPENING 


for professionally trained case- 
worker. MSW preferred, but 
BSW acceptable. Small pro- 
gressive agency. Good super- 
vision and liberal personnel 
practices. 


Salary: open. 


* 


Write: Edward Moscovitch, 
Executive Director, 
Jewish Child and Family 
Service, 

413 Confederation Bldg., 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba 


The Children’s Aid Society of 
Simcoe County, Barrie, Ontario, 
requires Social Caseworkers for 
service in Branch offices. General 
caseload; protection, child care 
and unmarried parent work. 
Good personnel practices, profes- 
sional supervision, excellent oppor- 
tunity for training and experience 
for professional growth and ad- 
vancement. 


Salaries: Graduates $3,000 to $3,800 

In-service trained $2,400 to $3,800 

(beginning salary according to 

qualifications and previous ex- 

perience). 

Apply to: Miss D. M. Jackson, 
Managing Director, 
Children’s Aid Society 
of Simcoe County, 
Court House, 
BARRIE, Ontario 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


MARGARET WINGERT 





the criminal, the mentally ill, 

the selfish, but sociology has 
ignored the person of good will,” said 
Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin of Har- 
vard when he conducted a study of 
volunteers several years ago. 


ye ea are full of studies of 


He interviewed 1,000 people named 
by their communities as “good neigh- 
bors”. Professor Sorokin reported, 
“Volunteers are the salt of society, 
providing a life-giving force to both 
the served and the server. Volunteer- 
ing is the best therapeutic method for 
securing peace of mind, meaningful 
happiness and real freedom.” 

In the process of research and ex- 
perience, our ideas of volunteering 
have expanded to include more than 
the actual service rendered to a spe- 
cific job, serving on a committee, or 
working in a group activity. We 
have learned, for example, the values 
that volunteering has for the in- 
dividual personality. Besides “a peace 
of mind and meaningful happiness” 
in feeling useful, other satisfactions 
too, such as developing one’s abilities 
and learning new skills, meeting new 
people, making friends, and accom- 
plishing something worthwhile, are 
often reported by volunteers, young 
and old, from all walks of life. 


There are opportunities for all who 
are willing to serve, if we recognize 
them, and there are satisfactions for 
the individuals who serve, if we help 
to create them. 


We have learned also to recognize 
the relationship of volunteering to 
the vitality of a democratic society. 
The French __ political philosopher, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, after studying 
this phenomenon, pronounced what 
he termed a law of democratic health, 
which he thus stated: “The health of 
a democracy is to be measured by the 
quality of the functions performed 
by volunteers.” 


Freedom and Voluntary Service 

We know that the voluntary ser- 
vice rendered each year by thousands 
of citizens is one of the significant 
factors in our democratic system. The 
amount of time so freely given cannot 
be measured except, as was suggested 
by Dr. Eduard Lindeman, by imagin- 
ing what would happen if it suddenly 
ceased to be offered. Voluntary social 
and cultural agencies, community 
councils, and thousands of voluntary 
organizations would cease to exist. 

As a consequence of that disaster, 
the citizen would no longer be a free 
individual. The opportunity of volun- 
teering time, abilities and skills to 
the institutions and organizations 
which form the structure of a demo- 
cratic society is a privilege of free 
men. 

Yes, democratic societies create 
conditions and privileges for volun- 
teers to give service, but are volun- 
teers in turn creating democratic 
societies? Are we providing the op- 
portunities and training that satisfy 
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individuals and challenge their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens? 

In all communities — small and 
large — citizens are facing community 
problems. In some communities they 
show small interest in them. Solutions 

problems are proposed by small 
segments of the population — those 
usually belonging to special interest 
groups or political parties. Decisions 
are made by a few to be accepted by 
the many, who mutter but do not cry 
out because they have long since lost 
their voices in the wilderness or be- 
cause there is risk in belonging to a 
vocal minority. 

In other communities there is 
strong citizen participation in solving 
problems. Citizens are considering 
community needs for adequate hous- 
ing, job opportunities, recreational 
facilities, good schools, education for 
newcomers, cultural resources, health 
and welfare services, and many other 
things that make a community a good 
place to live in. 

Citizens in these communities are 
facing their problems because chan- 
nels are open for participation, for 
discussion, for fact-finding. They vote 
because they know the implication of 
the issues; they speak because they 
listen and are listened to; they act 
because they know their needs; they 
work together because they respect 
each other. 

These communities are not in 
Utopia. They are in the places in 
North America where democracy is 
a reality. They have not solved all 
their problems, to live happily ever 
after. They have conflicts and dis- 
agreements, but their community life 
is alive and there is freedom of com- 
munication and opportunities of edu- 
cation for all. The citizens feel they 
belong and they care about what 
happens. 
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Social Welfare Particularly 

Leaders in the social welfare field 
are convinced that more and better 
participation of citizens is needed for 
their work. This task of mobilizing 
volunteers for direct service or ad- 
ministrative and policy-making func- 
tions is one that can be shared by 
every agency, organization and in- 
stitution concerned with community 
problems. 

Social agencies can profitably use 
the services and cooperation of the 
university extension programs, the 
libraries, film institutes and all the 
other agents of adult education that 
are providing the means of interesting 
citizens in the dramatic affairs which 
take place every day in the com- 
munity. 

Community forums, radio and TV 
programs such as Citizens’ and Farm 
Forums in Canada, Know Your 
City Tours, neighborhood discussion 
groups, University Extension classes 
in public affairs, classes for new 
citizens, are only a beginning of the 
list of ways of. opening up interest 
in the community and creating a 
climate for participation. 


An Example 

IXvery year the new members of 
each Junior League are given a course 
designed to build understanding of 
the resources, needs and structure of 
community life. In some communities, 
these courses are given in coopera- 
tion with the Volunteer Bureau, 
Welfare Council, voluntary organiza- 
tions and educational institutions. 
Leaders in health and welfare, educa- 
tion, the arts, industry, and commun- 
ity planning present the information 
on these topics. 

The Junior League, as one of sev- 
eral concerned with the training of 
volunteers, has felt this to be an 
important background for future 
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volunteer service. The volunteer her- 
self welcomes the opportunity to 
know her community better. A con- 
tinued education program throughout 
her volunteer experience keeps her 
aware of changing needs and re- 
sources. 

Programs of community education 
provide fertile ground for potential 
volunteers, and make it possible for 
the person who is already a volunteer 
to grow and develop in interest and 
capacity. The well informed member 
of a community is a healthy member 
of society. He is an asset to the 
agency where he serves, to the com- 
munity where he lives, and becomes 
more acceptable to himself as an 
effective personality. 


Where Are the People? 

But where are the people who are 
willing to lend their time, interest 
and skills to a volunteer job, week 
by week and month by month? This 
is the question posed over and over 
when we need a board or committee 
member, or someone to lead that new 
group which is so eager to get under 
way. 

The pertinent question, however, 
may be where are the people who are 
willing to take the time to make 
volunteering an important, exciting 
and satisfying experience? In addition 
to being a well informed citizen, the 
volunteer must be able to fulfil spe- 
cific responsibilities. For this he needs 
help. A professional person has a 
heavy load. The day-by-day demands 
already fill and overflow a normal 
work week. It is hard to find time 
to work with volunteers. But where 
can one find a better investment of 
one’s time than in the stock and 
future dividends of democracy, such 
as the volunteer worker helps to 
make? 

What are some of the essentials 
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which can make volunteering reward- 
ing to more people, and more satis- 
factory over longer periods of time? 

Selection of the right person for 
the right job. Selection is a step be- 
yond recruiting, and assumes a regard 
for the individual person and the 
individual job. 

What should we know about these 
individuals who have offered their 
service? Obviously, we will want to 
know what they can do — their 
abilities and skills. But we will want 
also to know what they like to do 
— their interests and hobbies. 

Do they prefer working with 
children or adults? Do they prefer 
working alone or in a group? Do 
they like to work with ideas or follow 
routine directions? What has been 
their experience? What is their edu- 
cational background? What should 
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we know about the jobs that are 
available? The duties and responsi- 
bilities should be clearly defined. 

What are the chances for advance- 
nent, personal growth and develop- 
ment? Is this work which really will 
contribute to the program or admin- 
istration of the agency? What will 
be the satisfactions for the volunteer, 
what are the contributions to the 
agency? 

It is important to be as realistic 
as possible about the amount of time 
involved, in relation to both the job 
and the individual. How much time 
can be given; how much is required? 
It is setting up false impressions to 
say, “This won’t take much time”, 
when we know or ought to know 
it will. Yet how often this can happen 
when we are eager to get volunteers. 

Fitting these sets of data together 
in the best possible combination will 
avoid many later headaches and dis- 
appointments. 

Training for the Job. The theory 
that one can be thrown into the 
water and immediately know how to 
swim has long ago been proved to be 
untrue. One usually sinks. If lucky, 
one splashes around and gets to dry 
land, but probably never goes near 
the water again. 

This is what has happened in the 
past to many a willing, even well 
placed, volunteer. Every volunteer 
needs and is entitled to training on 
his job. 

Several years ago, a study of 
Traveler’s Aid experience with volun- 
teers showed unanimous agreement 
among executives and supervisors that 
the time required for training and 
supervision was justified by the 
amount and quality of service given 
by volunteers. 

The attitudes of volunteers toward 
training and supervision was also 
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studied. Good training not only in- 
creased their effectiveness and _ self 
confidence but also stimulated their 
interest in broad social problems and 
in further study and support of com- 
munity services. 

Every volunteer should be given 
an orientation to the agency’s pur- 
pose, goals, policies and procedures. 
An understanding of the total agency 
and its affiliations in the community 
will add interest and significance to 
each job that is done. This also builds 
a sense of pride in belonging, often 
resulting in an eagerness to interpret 
the agency’s program in the com- 
munity. 

This training can be done most 
effectively through workshops and 
discussions when individuals partici- 
pate and thus accelerate the learning 
process. Interviews with each volun- 
teer to discuss details of the respon- 
sibility are also necessary part of 
the training. : 

Supervision is another requisite for 
successful volunteering. Besides pro- 
viding opportunities to talk over the 
job, express ideas, and ask questions, 
supervision gives the volunteer secur- 
ity and assurance and is an important 
protection for the agency. 

Recognition and fulfilment. Every- 
one appreciates a pat on the back. 
Certificates, pins, badges have their 
value. Recognition through public 
announcements of —_ accomplish- 
ments and letters o appreciation also 
are ways of giving recognition. 

And a very deep feeling of being 
valued is aroused when the volunteer 
is given more responsibility and_ his 
or her ideas and suggestions are 
sought. Above all it is essential that 
expressions of recognition be sincere. 

We can find untold human _ re- 
sources in every community, if we 
look and if we create a climate in 
which these resources will prosper. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN 
A MENTAL HOSPITAL 


LAURA SELMAN 





UCH has been said and written 

in recent years about the 

successful use of volunteers. 
Much also has been attempted. 
Volunteer Bureaus, Community Chests 
and Welfare Councils, Hospital Aux- 
iliaries, and social agencies generally, 
have come to recognize the value 
received from volunteers, both in 
actual service given, and in goodwill 
engendered. 

Many new and interesting ideas for 
volunteer participation have been de- 
veloped in British Columbia, especially 
by the Volunteer Bureau of Van- 
couver. Some of us, who have been 
“through the mill” —the volunteer 
mill, at least — thought that we had 
heard just about everything on volun- 
teer services. 

However, it came as a distinct sur- 
prise when we heard the suggestion 
that volunteers might work in mental 
hospitals. “Mental hospitals!” we said, 

“why, they wouldn’t use volunteers, 
and no volunteers would go there 
anyway”. We argued that mental 
hospitals are different from other 
organizations, requiring experts, not 
housewives and business men. 

We reckoned without the persist- 
ence, patience and enthusiasm of the 
president of the British Columbia 
division of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, the late and 
much-loved Mrs. William Irwin. Mrs. 
Irwin had learned that volunteers 


were successfully working in some 
mental hospitals in the United States, 
and was confident that the idea was 
worthy of investigation at least. 


Mrs. Irwin had three groups of 
people to convince: the hospital 
authorities, the Board and Scientific 
Planning Committee of the CMHA 
in B.C., and the Community. 


It was fortunate for Mrs. Irwin’s 
plans that the Director of Mental 
Health Services in British Columbia 
is Dr. Arthur M. Gee. Dr. Gee has 
been actively interested in the Can- 
adian Mental Health Association and 
is, in addition, receptive to new ideas. 
He offered to set up a staff committee 
at the Crease Clinic and Mental Hos- 
pital to study the possibility and de- 
sirability of using volunteers in those 
institutions. 

At the same time, a group of 
women in Vancouver were called 
together by the B.C. Division to dis- 
cuss the scheme from the community 
point of view. These eight women 
were not necessarily interested in the 
CMHA, but were known to have 
knowledge of the community and 
skill in organizing. These two com- 
mittees worked separately for several 
months, then met together to com- 
pare notes. 

The Community Committee said 
they had decided the idea was sound, 
and presented a suggested plan of 
organization. Dr. Gee reported that 


Mrs. Gordon Selman, O.B.E., is herself a volunteer of the first order. She 
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of its British Columbia branch, and a vice-president of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. At one time she was president of the Community Chest and Council 
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his Staff Committee had also decided 
favorably on the principle, and that 
volunteers would be not only per- 
mitted to work in the hospitals, but 
would be welcomed and would re- 
ceive his full support. The CMHA 
Board of Directors gave enthusiastic 
endorsation. 


So We Were Away! 

We gathered together nine women 
known to be already interested in 
service to the mentally ill. They were 
given a one-day’s orientation course 
by the Executive Director of the B.C. 
Division of CMHA and on July 8, 
1954, they made their first trip to the 
Clinic and Hospital. 


That first team of workers were 
of the utmost importance to the 
future of the whole enterprise. If they 
failed, that might have been the end 
of it. Fortunately they were ex- 
tremely satisfactory volunteers. Most 
of them are still with us, and are 
now in positions of responsibility 
throughout the program. We shall 
always be grateful to them. 


Numbers increased slowly at first. 
In fact, no effort was made to swell 
the ranks until our first group had 
had some experience. They began by 
working in three areas one afternoon 
a week, but at their own request, the 
hours were changed to ten a.m. to 
four p.m. which, with a twenty-mile 
trip, made a long day of service. 

Gradually new volunteers applied 
for training. Now, some two years 
later, there are shout 130 enrolled, 
working in nearly twenty areas. Four 
days a_ week there are volunteers 
throughout the hospital, and on the 
fifth day there are volunteers in the 
Apparel Shop. 

What Do They Do? 

Instead of listing the activities, we 

quote from a message from Dr. 
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Arthur Gee which provides the fore- 
word to the Handbook for Volun- 
teers,* issued by the B.C. Division of 
CMHA. The message is entitled “To 
the Volunteer” 

The hospital welcomes you as a 
volunteer and invites you to participate 
with us in the most satisfying work 
of all, helping people back to normal 
mental health. 

It may be a new idea to you, and 
frankly it was a new idea to us, but 
it does work. In fact it works in many 
ways. It assists the patient individually 
— yet you are not going to be asked 
to do things that normally would be 
considered duties of the staff. You are 
going to be doing the things that 
people just cannot be paid to do. You 
are going to bring a spirit of friendli- 
ness and hope to those who have these 
needs. You are going to bring some 
of the graciousness of good healthy 
living with you. You are going to 
initiate and assist in some of the social 
and diversional activities which are so 
wanting in an institutional type of 
living, no matter how good it may be. 


You too, I am sure, are going to 
derive many benefits by participating 
in the Volunteer Program. You are 
going to get a lot of personal satis- 
faction out of assisting where assistance 
is so badly needed. You cannot help 
learning many interesting things which 
will, I am sure, assist you towards 
better understanding. Then too you are 
going to learn a good deal about the 
problems of maintaining and restoring 
good mental health, which you are 
going to take back home with you and 
share with others. 

There are many misconceptions and 
misunderstandings about mental illness 
and mental hospitals. You will be in a 
much better position to understand 
these things and to help us in our 
program of public education. 
*Obtainable at 35 cents a copy from Canad- 


ian Mental Health Association, British Columbia 
Branch, 5 East Broadview, Vancouver 10. 
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Remember that you are a representa- 
tive of the British Columbia Division 
of the Canadian Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, a group of public-spirited 
citizens and scientists who dedicate 
part of their time, voluntarily, to fur- 
ther good mental health in our 
province. 

I am sure that you will enjoy your 
work with us. We need your help. 
Dr. Gee’s continuing and enthusi- 

astic support of this and all phases 
of our B.C. mental health work, is a 
source of great strength and en- 
couragement to the Division. Indeed, 
the whole staff of the Crease Clinic 
and Hospital are actively cooperative 
in our volunteer program. One of the 
tangible evidences of the attitude of 
hospital authorities is the “CMHA 
Volunteers’ Room” which was built 
for our comfort and enjoyment. Here 
the workers can relax, or can meet 
for discussion periods, extra training, 
talks by hospital personnel and other 
useful purposes. 


How It Is Organized 

For those who are interested, here 
is an outline of the organizational 
plan under which the _ volunteers 
operate: 
1. In the hospital there is a Staff 
Committee on Hospital Volunteers. 
They meet to discuss the progress of 
the program, possible new areas of 
service for volunteers, and general 
problems arising from time to time as 
they affect the Hospital. 
2. A Coordinator of Volunteers is 
employed by the Hospital, full time, 
who does just what the title implies. 
3. Under the Board of the CMHA, 
a Policy Committee on Volunteer 
Services is appointed. Its chairman is 
a member of the Board and of 
Executive Committee. On this Policy 
Committee are representatives from 
the Hospital, the CMHA Board, and 
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the communities of Vancouver and 
New Westminster (many of our 
volunteers come from New West- 
minster and environs). The Chair- 
man of Volunteers is of course an 
important member of this Committee, 
as well as the Coordinator of Volun- 
teers and the Executive Director of 
the Division. 

4. The Volunteer Service Committee, 
chaired by the Chairman of Volun- 
teers and responsible to the Policy 
Committee. Here are representatives 
of all parts of the volunteer program, 
the chairmen of recruiting (for Van- 
couver and New Westminster) for 
instance, the chairmen of transporta- 
tion, chairmen of departments, and 
areas of service. The Coordinator of 
Volunteers, the Executive Director 
of CMHA, and the chairman of the 
Policy Committee meet with this 
Committee also. 

The channels of communication 
might be explained this way. Sup- 
posing that a volunteer has an entirely 
new idea which she thinks is for the 
good of the cause. She talks to the 
leader of her small group, who may 
discuss it with all members of that 
group. If they think it is good, the 
leader will discuss it with the volun- 
teer head of that building or depart- 
ment. Then it goes to the Chairman 
of Volunteers who may bring it up 
at the next meeting of the Volunteer 
Services Committee, where it is likely 
to be settled. If, however, it involves 
a question of policy, and they do not 
feel sure about it, they w ill refer it 
to the Policy Committee. 

Not every suggestion goes through 
this process, of course — only matters 
or problems which are essentially 
different from established program. 
The establishment of our Apparel 
Shop is typical of an idea which re- 
quired the full treatment. Someone 
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said: “What happens to patients who 
have been in the Hospital a long time, 
have lost contact with families and 
friends, and are discharged to face 
the world and find a job? Where do 
they get clothes to wear?” 


The Apparel Shops 

That question was the beginning of 
a now well-established and quite 
famous service. It has resulted in some 
1,500 patients receiving free approxi- 
mately 6,500 articles of clothing. It 
has resulted in tremendous commun- 
ity support from all parts of British 
Columbia. 

It has resulted in three fashion 
shows for patients. The first one was 
produced by the fashion editor of 
the Vancouver Daily Province, with 
six top professional models also dena 
ing their time and talents, and using 
clothing donated to the shop. This 
show heralded the opening of the 
Women’s Apparel Shop. 

The second show, some months 
later, was put on by the volunteers, 
using 32 patients as models, with a 
patient as commentator and a patient 
as pianist. The evening started with a 
demonstration of hair-cutting, with 
patients as models) by the members 
of the Hairdressers’ Association of 
B.C. In both of these two shows, the 
patients constituted the large audience. 

The third evening was a repetition 
of the second, with the patients’ 
families as guests. These were great 
occasions for all of us. 

When the shop opened in Novem- 
ber 1955 it was intended that we 
should give clothing only to patients 
leaving the hospital, but because of 
the generosity of the people of B.C., 
and the support of the Press and 
Radio, the shop had sufficient clothing 
and accessories to include patients 
going home for trial periods, and 
later all patients who derive benefit 
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from receiving clothing, in the opin- 
ion of the Charge Nurses. 

The Women’s Apparel Shop was 
started first. Thanks to the Hospital 
authorities, it resembles closely any 
well-appointed suburban women’s 
dress and accessories shop. The re- 
cently opened men’s shop is not so 
attractive in appearance, but it is just 
as popular and useful. It is operated 
entirely by women. Ten patients have 
assisted the volunteers in the Wo- 
men’s Apparel Shop since its opening. 

A comparatively small number of 
volunteers are required in the two 
apparel shops, which are open for 
business two days a week, with an- 
other day occupied with sorting, re- 
plenishing stock, etc. The largest 
number of volunteers are serving in 
various areas of the hospital, doing 
“the things that people just cannot 
be paid to do”. 

You have to be a good citizen, with 
sympathy for people in trouble, to 
do this work. It is not always easy. 
Our volunteers sincerely like their 
work, are faithful to it, and feel 
amply rewarded by the knowledge 
that not only are they bringing hap- 
piness to the patients ‘whom they see 
each week, but are assisting in ‘their 
recovery also. Volunteers are con- 
sidered a treatment arm of the hos- 
pital. 

Volunteers show the patients, by 
their friendliness and genuine interest, 
that their fellow citizens have not 
forgotten them, that they want them 
to recover and will welcome them 
back to health and normal life. If 
the patients cannot recover, the 
volunteer has the satisfaction of 
knowing that she makes the days 
more interesting and pleasant, and 
gives the patients the knowledge that 
they are not alone in their trouble. 
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One very stormy day last winter, 
the patients in the Home for the 
Aged decided that the volunteers 
could not be expected to get there, 
and gloom prevailed. One patient 
stayed by the window, still hoping 
against hope. Suddenly her expression 
changed and the nurse heard her call 
to the others: “They’re coming, 
they’re coming!” What greater re- 

ward does a volunteer need? 

Several men do evening volunteer 
work, and many more are needed. 
There are also some groups of women 
who are unable to go to the hospital 
and do very helpful “home work” 
which is much appreciated. 

It might be useful to answer a few 
questions often asked: 

The Clinic and Hospital are about 


twenty miles from Vancouver and 
about six miles from New West- 
minster. 

Bus transportation from New 


Westminster is provided by the hos- 
pital. The CMHA provides a bus 
from Vancouver one day a week. 
Some volunteers prefer to use their 
own cars. 

Recruiting is done partly by word 
of mouth, but has been accelerated 
by good publicity given by the news- 
papers and radio. 

Free meals are supplied by the 
hospital. 

Dry -cleaning of clothing for the 
apparel shops is looked after by the 
hospital. Only good clothing 1S ac- 
cepted. We ask people to give clothes 
which they would wear themselves 
but are willing to give to someone 
who needs it. We explain that the 
Government supplies good durable 
clothing for patients, but a dress or 
suit that is stylish, well-fitted and 
becoming, with hat and accessories 

go with them, provides a great 
“lift” to anyone’s morale. 
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What Makes for a Successful 
Volunteer Program? 

A hospital which volunteers can be 
proud to work in. 

A hospital which recognizes the 
worth of volunteers. 

A full or part-time Coordinator of 
Volunteers who knows the hospital 
and can work with people. 

A hospital staff committee to plan 
for the best use of volunteer effort. 

A sound organization of the volun- 
teer program itself. 

The sponsorship of a well-organ- 
ized, permanent group, such as the 
CMHA who have a continuing in- 
terest in the whole problem of mental 
health and illness. 

And good volunteers! 

There has been a national Mental 
Health Association in Canada for 
nearly forty years. It has a proud 
history. It is only in recent years 
that the movement has spread across 
the country, and involved large num- 
bers of people. We are beginning to 
realize that we can help, as good 
citizens have helped in the fight 
against other diseases. Not until 
volunteers became actively interested 
in cancer and tuberculosis did the 
fine program of education, money- 
raising and welfare emerge. 

We have been slower in mental 
illness, for reasons of fear and pre- 
judice and lack of confidence in our 
ability to make any worthwhile con- 
tribution. Now we understand that 
we are needed, that we are welcomed 
as partners with the professional 
people in this field. 

There are many different avenues 
of service in the Canadian mental 
health movement, all of them import- 
ant, interesting and challenging to 
one’s ability, but for sheer personal 
satisfaction, being a volunteer at the 
Mental Hospital tops them all. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF A 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


KENNETH R. WEAVER 





EDICAL social service developed 
M because of an existing need 

in hospitals. It was a gradu- 
ally apparent need and has developed 
very slowly across the continent. At 
the Vancouver General Hospital the 
first “social service nurse” was added 
to the staff in 1912. 

From such beginnings, we have 
grown to the point where today, 
although still in a period of transition, 
we have become a recognized de- 
partment of the hospital, employing 
only graduate social workers and 
working very closely with the medi- 
cal and nursing staffs in the treatment 
of the patient. 


Medical social work, like all —_ 
ized social work, is very young i 
years of experience. Its ican, 
as one of the professions which deal 
with human problems, has undergone 
many changes in a short span of time. 
Probably these services developed be- 
cause of an awareness of growing 
social consciousness about people who 
are in dire need. The growing urban- 
ization in our culture brought with 
it changes in the family as a unit of 
our society. 

Education, religious instruction, re- 
creation, employment, and the care 
of the ill moved from the home. 
Hospitals became popular and crowd- 
ed. This created the problem, in many 
cases, of getting the patient back to 
the community, with a plan which 
would prevent him turning up the 


next day at the emergency depart- 
ment. 

The need for nursing home and 
boarding home care was established. 
Free care for the medically indigent 
became a_ necessity. Personal and 
family problems arose, e.g., a mother 
could not respond to medical treat- 
ment properly if she knew her 
children had been left alone at home. 


As our knowledge and experience 
grew in all the fields of social service, 
we found that it is not enough just 
to provide tangible services for people 
as was originally done. We have 
found that because of inter-personal 
needs, people can and do create diffi- 
cult situations or symptoms for them- 
selves. It is necessary to come to 
understand individuals within the 
total context of their life situation. 

Today, in social work in the medi- 
cal setting, we work carefully with 
the doctor and nurse, not only in 
providing community resources ac- 
cording to a type of need indicated, 
but also supplying information as to 
the social and emotional components 
of the illness, and, where indicated, 
working with the patients to help 
them to come to a better personal and 
social adjustment. As a result, our 
referrals can come from both private 
and staff wards; and our services are 
available regardless of the economic 
status of the patient. 

The changes in social work think- 
ing over the years are very definitely 


This is the second of three articles on hospital social service, all being 
reprinted from Canadian Hospital. The first appeared in the November 1 issue 
and the third will appear in the February 1 issue. Mr. Weaver is director of 
the social service department in the Vancouver General Hospital. 
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reflected in the organization of the 
social service department in the Van- 
couver General Hospital, which will 
now be outlined. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Vancouver General Hospital was re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
social service department. The mem- 
bers are still very active in providing 
services and contributing to the de- 
veloping philosophy of social work. 
At first these volunteers provided 
services themselves in the way of 
comforts for patients and the pay- 
ment of some of their debts. How- 
ever, the social needs of the patients 
increased to the point where volun- 
teer efforts had to be supplemented 
by paid staff. The women’s auxiliary 
paid for the salary of the social ser- 
vice nurse out of funds collected on 
tag days. 


The general purpose was seen as a 
need to investigate and to assist needy 
cases among the sick and conv alescing 
poor of the city who were patients 
of the hospital. There was a great 
deal of concern about the plight of 
single, homeless men and the need 
to develop nursing homes for them. 
During the years 1918-1935 the social 
service department workers placed 
babies for adoption directly from the 
hospital. In 1919 the social service 
nurse took charge of the out-patient 
department. By 1920 the staff con- 
sisted of two persons and a director 
of social service was made responsible 
to the director of nursing. 


The women’s auxiliary to the hos- 
pital was paying for all of these 
services, which now included a secre- 
tary and a car. By 1926 the hospital 
had grown to 900 beds and the aux- 
iliary had exhausted itself financially 
and disbanded; so social service was 
taken over by the hospital adminis- 
tration. 
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Period of Development, 1927-1952 

The volume of work increased in 
the 1930’s and the out-patient depart- 
ment was reorganized. The social 
service nurse was left responsible for 
determining eligibility for free care, 
and a social service worker retained 
that function up until 1954 in the 
out-patient department. 

Already, however, there was a 
growing concept of a new role which 
was stated as being “to supplement 
medical treatment of the patient with 
social treatment in clinic, ward or 
home, and aid the physician through 
the knowledge of the patient’s home 
condition or point of view which 
requires adjustment, to make medical 
treatment more. effective.” More 
training became necessary to enable 
workers to handle these problems; 
and in 1932 the first social work 
student to have a field placement in 
the hospital arrived. 

The year 1934 marks the progress 
of the department as the first trained 
social worker was added to the staff. 
This was a direct recognition of the 
need to have on the staff a person 
whose background of training pro- 
vided a basis for the understanding 
of the problems with which social 
workers were now being faced. Over 
the years there were gradual additions 
to the staff and, whenever possible, 
professional social workers were 
hired. The student program was en- 
larged and both in-patient and out- 
patient functions were developed. 

In 1939 the department of social 
work was separated from the depart- 
ment of nursing. Workers, as they 
were added to the staff, were placed 
in specific services. Those who were 
placed in the out-patient department 
still continued to spend a great deal 
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of time determining eligibility. On 
the wards, hospital discharge planning 
became the biggest role of the social 
worker, although more time and staff 
was needed to cope with family prob- 
lems; mental and emotional instability; 
adjustment to illness; and the problem 
of the unmarried mother. 

In 1947 a casework supervisor was 
added to the staff with the coopera- 
tion of the medical board. This pre- 
pared the way for a better service 
to patients by ‘dev eloping staff within 
the department. A few years later 
there was further recognition of the 
need for the services of a_profes- 
sionally trained worker in the semi- 
private pavilion, and _ this position 
was authorized. 


The Department Today 

The department is now a separate, 
administrative unit within the hos- 
pital. The director of social service is 
directly responsible to the assistant 
director, medical; and through his 
office to the director and the board 
of trustees. Having the assistant direc- 
tor, medical, as functional officer is 
an excellent arrangement, as it gives 
closer liaison between social service 
and the medical treatment team of 
interns and residents. Also, the pre- 
sent incumbent in this office, Dr. 
L. FE. Ranta, is a man of great social 
consciousness and a much respected 
leader in community activity con- 
cerning health and welfare. 

The department now consists of 12 
social workers, which includes a 
director, two supervisors and nine 
caseworkers. There are four clerical 
workers; a secretary, a stenographer, 
a driver clerk, and an admitting clerk. 

The department was reorganized in 
September, 1952, when the present 
director took office. Part of the reason 
for this was a desire to set the de- 
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partment up on the basis of the 
Standards for Hospital Accreditation 
issued by the now Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Hospitals, which 
stipulates that qualified medical social 
service personnel should be employed 
in an organized department. 

Every attempt has been made, in 
the face of a serious shortage of social 
workers generally, to bring up the 
standard of training; and there are 
now seven staff members with their 
M.S.W. degree, and five with their 
B.S.W. degree. The work of the de- 
partment is carried on in three gen- 
eral areas; the out-patient department; 
the health centre for children; and 
the in-patient services, which includes 
patients in nursing homes. Separate 
confidential records on patients are 
kept within the social service depart- 
ment. 

Social service work has changed 
very dramatically in the out-patient 
department over the past few years. 
Until quite recently the social work- 
ers’ time was mostly t taken up with 
responsibility for determining eligi- 
bility, admitting, supplying appliances 
and providing financial information. 

With the greatly increased help of 
the women’s auxiliary, the role of the 
social worker has changed. In 1954 
the volunteers of the women’s aux- 
iliary took over almost completely 
the function of admitting and re- 
checking eligibility. On January 1, 
1955, they provided the funds to hire 
an admitting clerk to take respon- 
sibility for this job; but they still 
provide much individual volunteer 
time to help. This move was very 
consistent with their history of in- 
terest in the social service department, 
and their desire to see that the pro- 
fessional social workers have time to 
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develop casework referrals among 
out-patients. The admitting clerk now 
handles most of the appliances, and 
nearly all of the funds for this work 
are supplied by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Being relieved of the clerical ser- 
vices has made it possible for the 
social workers to offer direct case- 
work services to patients. This service 
includes the obtaining of social his- 
tories and making a social diagnosis 
of patients who are attending various 
clinics such as the psychiatric out- 
patient clinic. Follow-up work on a 
supportive level in the community 
or helping the patient to make an 
adjustment to his problem is carried 
out in consultation with the doctor. 
This helps to sustain patients on the 
outside who might otherwise become 
in-patients of the hospital. Referrals 
from many of the community’s clinics 
request information in regard to the 
social and emotional aspects of the 
patient’s illness, such as in diabetes, 
arthritis, asthma, heart cases, et cetera. 
Adjustments have to be made in fam- 
ily living because of certain illnesses 
and the social worker can help the 
patient to bridge the period of dismay 
and uncertainty and to come to an 
acceptance of his condition. 

Referrals come for people who 
need nursing home and_ boarding 
home care, or financial assistance, and 
these patients are helped with their 
attitude toward aging and the need 
to change their way of life. British 
Columbia has a great preponderance 
of aged patients in relation to the 
rest of Canada and a large number 
find their way to the out-patient de- 
partment. Tact, patience and a know- 
ledge of resources is essential in 
approaching their problems. A case- 
work supervisor is in charge of all of 
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the social service program in the out- 
patient department. 

There are three social workers in 
the health centre for children. There 
is a great sense of team spirit in this 
setting. 

One of the social workers has a 
full-time job on the pediatrics wards, 
taking referrals for emotional prob- 
lems affecting illness, social histories, 
behaviour problems, appliances and 
discharge planning. 

The regular worker in the out- 
patient clinic takes referrals for sim- 
ilar problems in a very busy area. 
At one point she may get a referral 
to work with a problem of enuresis, 
and on the other she may be asked 
to find funds to provide a hearing 
aid for a child whose parents cannot 
afford to purchase one for him. 


The third worker in the health 
centre for children takes only refer- 
rals for the psychiatric clinic. She 
does an intensive job of working up 
referrals for psychiatry and provides 
a social history and diagnosis for a 
psychiatric conference. She then may 
do follow-up treatment on a re- 
stricted number of cases in consulta- 
tion with the psychiatrist. 

The adult in-patient services are 
quite varied and the social workers 
carry out their function in specific 
services. There is one worker for the 
surgical and orthopaedic wards; one 
for medicine; one for semi-private 
patients and the infectious diseases 
hospital; and one who spends most 
of her time in two large nursing 
homes attached to the hospital under 
contract. Many of the referrals on 
these wards are for nursing home and 
boarding home placement, but there 
is an ever-increasing number of re- 
ferrals also for direct work with 
patients who need help with social 
problems. 
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The hospital has a large maternity 
out-patient department as well as an 


in-patient department. There is much CASEWORKERS REQUIRED 


to do on these wards and clinics in by 

relation to social work. To date, a The Children’s Aid Society 
nurse social worker has been taking of Brant 

care of these problems but more re- 
cognition is being given to the need 
for a full-time social worker. Many 
of the unwed mothers are from out- 
side of the city and province; and 
most of them do need help with The Society offers pleasant com- 


planning for their children munity living conditions with the 
advantages of the smaller com- 


Competent supervision 


e 
@ Progressive policies 
a 


Good personnel practices 


@ Pension plan 


Besides working directly with pa- munity but close to large centres 
tients, the department works in very and their facilities. 
close liaison with the well dev eloped Salary commensurate with training, 
health and welfare resources in British experience, and good personnel 
Columbia, and a great many problems practices. 
are referred out to these agencies. All Apply 
of this work helps to ensure that each E. I. SMIT, Director 
patient of the hospital gets as much 66 Chatham St. (Box 1061) 


individual attention to all of his prob- BRANTFORD, Ontario 
lems as possible. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
AT OTTAWA 


requires the following: 


PHYSICAL FITNESS SPECIALIST: $6,180 to $6,900 


To plan, organize and supervise a programme of physical fitness in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Master’s degree in Physical Education required. 
(C vompetition 56-324) 


COMMUNITY RECREATION SPECIALIST: 
$5,820 to $6,540 


To provide advice on recreation in communities in the preparation and 
operation of youth programmes. 
(Competition 56-323) 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SPECIALIST: $5,670 to $6,120 
To plan and prepare arts and crafts instructional material and to organize 
programmes and facilities at the beginner, advanced and instructor levels. 

(Competition 56-322) 


For details, write to CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA. 
Please specify which competitions are of interest and give the appropriate 
competition number. 
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Correspoudeuce 


Dear Editor: 


I am serving four churches in com- 
munities with no immediate social 
welfare resources beyond the local 
relief officer. So I’ve been wondering 
what I’d best do. Here are some of 
the problems that have come to me 
in the last two weeks: 

A child with speech difficulty needs 
care and training away from home. 
The father can’t finance it, yet the 
problem is becoming too serious for 
the home. The mother isn’t well, two 
children have become delinquents; the 
father is away all week working. 

A family have a father-in-law too 
old to live alone — he won't go to an 
old men’s home. 

An elderly woman’s daughter and 
husband moved in with her; they won't 
pay rent; their standards are different. 
How can she get them out, or should 
she? 

A family has broken up — should 
they come back together? The man 
drinks and the children are terribly 
upset. 

A boy has lost his year in school — 
“nervous breakdown”. His _ grand- 
mother with whom he has come to 
live wants him coached. 

Four people with marriage problems. 
Two young couples for pre-marriage 
counselling. 

An Indian girl is being discriminated 
against in regard to employment. Do 
you force issues? 

Two older people would like to 
adopt a child — grand folk, young in 
spirit, but they’ve been told they can’t 
have a baby. ‘Do we suggest an older 
child? The agency didn’t. 

A neurotic woman had no place else 
to go, so stayed with me for three 
weeks. Wonder am I neurotic myself 
now — or just a fool, or what? 

Three families need employment and 
vocational counselling for their child- 
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ren who have dropped out of school 
and are adrift vocationally. 


Where can a person on her own 
turn for help? Oh I know individual 
resources but — as far as I know — 
none of the Welfare Councils take 
much account of the needs of folk 
like me, who because of our job are 
always bumping into “social welfare” 
problems — such as tramps coming to 
the door for a meal, and towns slow ly 
dying for lack of employment, plus 
the problems I listed — and these 
weren’t unusual weeks! In the mean- 
time here’s my membership fee in the 
Council anyway and I'd like your idea 
about the Division I'd fit in best. 


(Name withheld by request) 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly interested in Father 
Legare’s article in your November 
issue, having been in hospital a dozen 
times myself. | have seen conditions 
that certainly need more than a doc- 
tor or nurse to reassure patients. 
Humane understanding of some one 
else’s problems would be essential for 
special workers. 

I was also interested in Miss Held’s 
report on the International Confer- 
ence, especially what she said about 
problems of migration. We in the 
Council of Friendship have been 
preaching this gospel for 25 years, 
and I quite agree with what she says 
about the role of the volunteer or- 
ganizations. 

Kay LUNHAM 
Minden, Ontario 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the 
CANADIAN WELFARE 


copy of 


with my article 
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(June issue) it was here when I 
got back from a trip on the C. D. 
Howe. Frobisher Bay has twenty new 
houses for Eskimos, a total of 27 I 
think. I will soon have sixty children 
and my adults back. Right now we 
are busy opening boxes from the ships 
and getting things counted and put 
away, furniture found, etc. My house 
is not yet ready so I sleep in a 
sleeping bag on the school floor. I 
am so late in acknowledging your 
letter because I had no mail until 
near the end of September. 


MaxtINE SUTHERLAND 


Frobisher Bay, 
Baffin Island 


Miss Sutherland is assistant education 
specialist, education division, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources, and is working at 
present in the federal day school at 
Frobisher Bay. — Ed. 


Dear Fditor: 

If Dr. Wilson intended his article 
“Too Much Pseudo-Freud” (Septem- 
ber) to be provocative he — 
succeeded. I nodded right along ir i 
agreement with and appreciation of 
Dr. Wilson’s thinking until I arrived 
t “Crack Pot Freudians”. 

At this point he suddenly took 
upon himself a criticism of the use 
made of Freudian theory by those 
working in “the regions that form a 
fringe to the field of mental disturb- 
ances”. Then I felt like someone 
working in “Never-never Land”. 

With Dr. Wilson I deplore the 
misuse of Freudian theory and tech- 
nique as greatly as I respect Freud’s 
contribution to psychiatric theory and 
methods of treatment. What I dis- 
agree with is Dr. Wilson’s narrow 
concept of the influence of Freudian 
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theory upon the human sciences and 
the understanding of human _be- 
haviour. This understanding is basic 
to all the professions working with 
people, such as teaching, medicine, 
the ministry and, most important, 
social work. It is the chief purpose 
of the social work profession to help 
people with their personal problems, 
and this takes a lot of “unmagical” 
understanding of human behaviour. 


If Dr. Wilson acquainted himself 
with the content of the material 
taught in the schools of social work 
he would find, I think, that Freudian 
theory has been assimilated into social 
work theory in proper proportion 
and in sufficient depth to enable the 
social worker to recognize and re- 
spect his own area of competence and 
that of the psychotherapist or analyst. 

An article like this is good for us 
social workers if only because it 
makes our hackles rise and spurs us 
on to do a better job of public inter- 
pretation. Having just shed the image 
of the flat-heeled, flat-bosomed ‘“do- 
gooder,” we have now been cloaked 
in the mantle of “witch doctor”. Let’s 
arise and do something about it, eh? 


Mary KING 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


Dear Editor: 


One can only agree whole-heart- 
edly with the general thesis of Dr. 
Dougl as J. Wilson’s interesting article 
on Freud in your September issue. 


Although Freud was able to abhor 
some text-book answers to big ques- 
tions, many of us today cannot seem 
to abhor Freudian text-book answers 
to big questions. In other words, we 
read or hear about Freud’s theories 
and then apply them improperly to 
people with whom we work. 
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Dr. Wilson refers to the perplexed 
question of homosexuality. In reply 
to Dr. Wilson’s somewhat pessimistic 
remarks about psychotherapy for 
these personality disturbances, we can 
at least say that Freudians believe 
that the origin of homosexuality lies 
in a certain vicissitude of the Oedipus 
Complex. 


If a personality disturbance can be 
called an illness, surely this is an 
illness. One must agree that many 
homosexuals are reasonably well ad- 
justed to their personality disturb- 
ance. Most are not. The latter larger 
group can be helped, and a very few 
can actually be cured by very ex- 
perienced and competent psytho- 
therapists. The main point I should 
like to make is that psychotherapy of 
homosexuality and of all sexual devia- 
tions is still in an experimental stage, 
but that some results are being ob- 
tained. 


I would like to offer a slightly 
different view to Dr. Wilson of the 
possible + contribution of —psycho- 
analysis to the legal arena. There 
seems no doubt that the psychiatric 
opinion on the offender should not 
be part of the case for the Defence 
or the Crown. Only an unbiased ap- 
praisal can be of any value to the 
Magistrate. It may well be that the 
best time for such an appraisal is 
after the verdict but before the sen- 
tence. The value of psychiatric opin- 
ion is greatly reduced if it becomes 
part of a legal combat and if words 
used by doctors in their attempt to 
understand become part of a futile 
controv ersy. 


It is very difficult to answer the 
question “Where is the line between 
an irresistible impulse and clear in- 
tent?” All one can say is that it is 
hardly ever a matter of totally black 
or totally white, bit many shades of 
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grey. This is partly why I feel a 
psychiatric appraisal should be offered 
at a pre-sentence stage. 

One would agree with Freud that 
the fullest understanding of psycho- 
analysis is only possible by means of 
personal analysis and a course of 
training. But this need not discourage 
one from trying to understand him 
as well as reading of his work allows, 
nor need it encourage one to make 
hasty application of his theories to 
the behaviour of people. 


P. G. THomson, M.B. 


Forensic Clinic 
Toronto 


WANTED 


Experienced caseworker to direct 
small rehabilitation home in Tor- 
onto to serve young men released 
from reformatories. This is a 
special challenge. Emphasis is on 
good social work practice, in a 
Christian context. 

Experience in correctional work 
necessary; social work training an 
advantage. Single man or married 
man without children preferred. 
Living in is optional. 

Apply stating experience, training, 
and references to: 


W. E. 
Adelaide Street East, 
TORONTO, Ontario 


Mann, 





FUTURE URBAN GROWTH 


LEONARD GERTLER 





iries, Which are certainly here 

to stay, present one of the most 

perplexing paradoxes of mod- 
ern life. They at once express our 
greatest achievement and our greatest 
failure. Consider for a moment the 
Canadian cities you know. Here and 
there you may recall something 
worth remembering — the broad 
views of Halifax harbour from a 
penthouse restaurant; the great, grace- 
ful elms of McGill’s campus in the 
heart of Montreal; Toronto’s impres- 
sive concentration of long low indus- 
trial plants; the giant elevator pillars 
at the Lakeheads; Edmonton’s con- 
stantly changing skyline; and of 
course Stanley Park. 


But all of these fine features, and 
others, do not anywhere add up to a 
good urban environment. Everywhere 
beauty, order and utility are only 
fragmentary, and the city as a w hole 
is a vast chaos and seems to become 
less satisfactory for human life as it 
grows. 

In fact, so widespread have chaotic 
conditions become that many of us 
are infected with a curious fatalism 
about city development. We can split 
the atom and fly to the moon, almost, 
but we can’t do very much about 
the total of living conditions in our 
cities — or so it is said. 

This attitude of passive acquies- 
cence in the blind forces of urban 
development merits a moment’s con- 
sideration because it is both a symp- 


tom of the conditions under which 
cities have grown in the past and a 
key to their future. 

Our cities have grown up mainly 
during a period in which the role of 
government generally was rather 
limited and when it was believed that 
the general welfare would be a by- 
product of each individual hotly pur- 
suing his own economic interests. 


Many of the urban conditions now 
generally developed were created in 
the name of personal liberty and free 
competition. The effects of imperfect 
competition in the real estate market 
and the construction industry, and of 
the consequent errors and inequalities, 
have been more permanent in urban 
growth than in other sectors of the 
economy. Unlike monopoly, unem- 
ployment, or even poverty, they have 
a lasting physical expression in build- 
ings and land use. 


A substandard housing project may 
be competed into bankruptcy, but it 
does not, like an inferior shoe or soft 
drink, disappear. It remains to plague 
us and form part of our environment 
for many generations. And an acre of 
productive farm land wasted by 
urban sprawl is an acre lost forever. 


The consequences of unregulated 
urban growth were understood by 
some at a relatively early stage in the 
development of Canadian cities. T ypi- 
cal of the thought stimulated by the 
Commission of Conservation during 
the period of the first World War, 


Leonard Gertler has been planning economist and director of planning for 





the Edmonton District Planning Commission for the past five years. He 
graduated from Queen’s University and later studied economics at the 
University of Toronto. In 1950-51 he attended the School of Community 
Planning at McGill. 
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were the views of G. Frank Beer, 
president of the Toronto Housing 
Company, who stated that “the prob- 
lems of large cities increase in 
geometrical ratio to their size 

and as population centralizes, the 
power of the individual to shape his 
environment lessens and the respon- 
sibility of the state increases.” 


This view of the urban problem, 
right or wrong, made very little im- 
pression on the course of Canadian 
city development. Cities continued to 
grow like weeds, formed by myriad 
individual economic decisions. An 
impressive technical apparatus was 
created that seemed for a time to 
dwarf our broader purposes and 
needs of space and shelter and recrea- 
tion and meeting place, which were 
supplied crudely and intermittently, 
almost as an afterthought. Many 
people are still both awed and over- 
whelmed by the sheer rapidity and 
massiveness of city growth and the 
technological ingenuity that accom- 
panies it. 


The New New City 

Today, whenever people get to- 
gether to consider the city of the 
future, we still hear a lot about the 
impact of technology — of automa- 
tion, atomic power, the automobile 
and the airplane. These forces and 
their further elaboration and applica- 
tion will undoubtedly exert a power- 
ful influence on the form of cities in 
the years ahead. 


Automation or feedback control in 
industry will minimize labour needs 
and, to some degree, reduce the loca- 
tional advantages of the big city with 
its large and diversified pool of 
labour. An additional decentralizing 
factor will be added to those we al- 
ready have, electric power and light- 
weight fabricating materials. And if, 
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as a consequence of automation and 
mechanization, leisure time is much 
increased, we will come to feel even 
more acutely than we do now that 
we cannot live by sewers alone, and 
recreational needs will receive greater 
attention in community plans and 
capital budgets. 

Atomic energy provides a new fuel 
for steam power stations, which — 
because it is potentially cheaper than 
fossil fuels and more widespread and 
more abundant (thorium and uranium 
reserves are twenty-five times greater 
than combined coal, oil and gas re- 
serves) — will enhance and spread the 
industrializing and urbanizing effects 
of electric power. 


In addition, the availability of a 
light-weight “package” nuclear power 
plant designed by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, with a capacity 
for 2,000 kw., or approximately 
7,000 people, could materially affect 
industrial location and the develop- 
ment of new towns in remote places 
beyond the economic reach of ordin- 
ary commercial power facilities. 

The President of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, who should 
know something about cars, has as- 
sured the Gordon Commission that 
“the passenger car is as essential to 
modern living as a bed, a stove, or 
a pair of shoes”, and that we will 
gradually move from our present 
level of vehicle use — one vehicle for 
every 4.2 persons — towards the 
American ratio of one for every 2.8 
persons. 


If this is true, then all the present 
pressures of traffic on our cities will 
be intensified. And if we do no more 
than we have done up to the present 
about our urban traffic problems, then 
further flights of all activities to the 
suburbs and the further disintegration 
of our large cities as communities may 
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be confidently predicted. Acceptance 
of the challenge of increased traffic 
density will involve bold redevelop- 
ment schemes for central areas, and 
other measures founded on the pre- 
mise that traffic is the product of 
land use. 


The effect of the jet airplane on 
city development will arise out of its 
technical peculiarities; they need 
shallower flight angles and longer 
runways, and they make more noise 
than conventional aircraft. All these 
factors favour the dispersal of major 
airports some distance away from the 
big centres. And major airports, with 


their terminals, parts and repair 
plants, aircraft manufacturers and 
tourist facilities are becoming in 


themselves major urbanizing forces. 


The passenger helicopter, by con- 
trast, may further metropolitan con- 
centration through its effect on travel 
between home and work, because the 
governing factor determining a toler- 
able journey to work is travelling 
time and not distance. 


What Determines City Growth? 


While all this suggests that our 
technology will create certain biases 
or opportunities, the long historical 
view of city development suggests 
that an urban growth theory of tech- 
nological determinants is not valid. 
At the dawn of the age of electric 
power, Patrick Geddes, the Scottish 
botanist who pioneered in the scien- 
tific study of the City, noted the 
decentralizing tendency caused by the 
use of electricity and predicted a dis- 
persal of cities and towns correspond- 
ing to the natural dispersal of hydro- 
power sites. 

But, in our own time, Lewis 
Mumford, who derived his stimulus 
from Geddes, observes that “our new 
technical facilities — steel construc- 
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tion, electric elevators and railways 
and motor cars — were all utilized to 
augment the congestion of the city 
and to prepare further costly pallia- 
tives of its disorder,” and concludes 
from this that “surviving social in- 
stitutions and customs can subvert 
both science and technology to their 
own purposes.” 

If this is a correct assessment of 
urban history, then nothing will be 
a more important determinant of the 
quality of Canadian cities, in the years 
ahead, than what you and | want and 
do. Man’s active role — the individual 
and social needs and values that lie 
behind customs and _ institutions — 
will count heavily. 

Approaching the future of our 
cities in this positive spirit, and not 
passively, the bedrock consideration 
is not the “gadgetry” of new tech- 
nology, but our needs. City develop- 
ment raises questions of the most 
fundamental nature, because it affects 
the manner in which we use our most 
precious and most perishable resource 


— land. 


Land, as the source of our e~ 
supply, supports life directly and, 
directly through exports, the we 
of living, and so its careful use every- 
where is vital. But the problem of 
land use takes on a special accent and 
urgency in Canada. 


First because, as our former Chief 
Geographer, J. W. Watson, has 
shown — “our climate, soils and topo- 
graphy put much of the country on 
the verge of habitability.” And second 
because we are in a period of ex- 
plosive urban growth in which more 
and more of our limited productive 
land is being demanded for urban 
uses. 


As a consequence of these condi- 
tions, an acute competition is shaping 
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up between the need to conserve land, 
for production on the one hand and 
for building space on the other. 


Land for the accommodation of 
our urban population is not any more 
unlimited than productive agricultural 
land — as anyone who has wrestled 
with the problem of extending essen- 
tial utilities and roads to new areas 
will confirm. Thus in this period of 
Canadian development, we are faced 
with the unprecedented and vital task 
of resolving, in the community and 
national interest, the conflict between 
land for space and land for produc- 
tion. 

This task, which we will evade at 
the risk of great national loss, re- 
quires for its fulfilment the establish- 
ment of community planning on a 
broad regional base in all areas of 
population growth. 

The extent to which we can achieve 
effective regional planning will de- 
termine the quality of our cities more 
than any other factor, because it is 
the only way we can deal with all 
the elements that shape our urban 
environments. 


The great lesson of a century of 
North American city development, 
with all its fragmentary excellence 
and wholesale chaos, is that our con- 
cern with the individual building, 
street or even a neighbourhood will 
not produce humane cities unless we 
are actively concerned, as well, with 
the over-all shape of urban settlement, 
with the size of the central urban unit 
within our regional complexes, and 
with the structure or relationship of 
land uses and roads. 


City Planning and Welfare 
All this 
from the 


may 
interests 


seem very 
of the 


remote 
welfare 
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worker in Toronto or Montreal, im- 
mersed in the difficulties of his latest 
problem. But the remoteness is more 
illusory than real, for many of the 
problems of the social agency arise 
out of the shortcomings of the city 
as a place to live. 

Consider, for example, the most 
typical and universal product of 
urban growth in the past decade, 
namely the segregated, one-class sub- 
urban_ neighbourhood. Admirable 
though some of these may be in their 
physical appointments doubt has been 
raised, by those qualified to raise 
doubt, about the effect of the suburb 
on personality and mental health. 


Suburbia has been described as a 
dull, conformist, matriarchal society 
in which the child will not find the 
stimulation essential for growth, and 
in which tensions and_ frustrations 
cannot find adequate constructive re- 
lease. If present population and urban 
trends continue this kind of problem 
will become more acute. 

It has been reliably estimated that 
by 1980 seven million people will be 
added to our major urban centres, re- 
quiring about 900 square miles of 
land, which will more than double the 
extent of our cities. 

These figures serve to provide some 
measure of the challenge before us. 
Shall we continue our present pattern 
of growth and compound the social 
problems w hich it is your concern 
to eradicate? Or shall we create new 
patterns of settlement, find new chan- 
nels for growth, more consistent with 
the needs of human personality? 

The way in which all of us con- 
cerned with human welfare answer, 
and act, on these questions will deter- 
mine, more than any other factor, the 
future of our cities. 
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MAN AND INDUSTRY — 
A ROUND TABLE 


SIR GEOFFREY VICKERS, V.C. 





~ October last there began in 

Toronto the first phase of a pro- 

ject unique in the history of social 
study in Canada or, perhaps, else- 
where. A cross-section of Canadian 
leaders from industry, finance, labour, 
government, the social sciences, and 
the professions, more than one hun- 
dred in all, met for a week to discuss 
the impact on human well-being in 
Canada of a rapidly evolving indus- 
trialization; but their meeting was 
neither the beginning nor the end 
of the experiment. 

They were given, when they ar- 
rived, preliminary surveys of six 
different. areas, which had been 
selected to exemplify different im- 
pacts of industry on society. These 
had been prepared by experienced 
people before the conference met. 
After a morning spent reviewing the 
wider aspects of the problem, the 
people divided into six groups, spent 
two days studying conditions in these 
impact areas, and a further two days 
comparing and discussing their im- 
pressions. 


They left promising to return for 
a further week in October 1957 and 
another in 1958. The intervening time 
will be devoted to research, organized 
and directed by a full-time staff. Only 
in October 1958 will the conference 
itself try to express in terms of social 
policy the conclusions to which this 
prolonged enquiry has led them. 


This continuing Round Table was 
organized under the auspices of the 
University of Toronto by its School 
of Social Work, generously assisted 
by the advice and support of promin- 
ent Canadians. The conference was 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Craw- 
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ford Gordon, Jr., President 
General Manager of A. V. 
Canada, Limited. 


The planning of the Round Table 
introduced three features which seem 
likely to be of outstanding value. It 
is continuous. It is based on partner- 
ship between the academic world and 
the world of affairs. And it is con- 
crete, approaching the most general 
problems through the study of par- 
ticular situations. 


The areas chosen were: 

Elliot Lake, the new uranium town, 
with the adjacent town of Blind River, 
Iroquois Falls, a town which _ has 
been growing for forty years around 
what are now the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company’s mills, with the ad- 
jacent community of Ansonville (a 
place so remote that the visit had to 
be made by chartered plane); the 
Cornwall district, site of the hydro 
development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, including Iroquois, one of the 
towns which is being established on a 
new site; Malton, where a great air- 
port and an aircraft industry employ- 
ing 15,000 men has swamped what less 
then two decades ago was a static 
agricultural and village community, the 
Township of Scarborough, one ex- 
ample of Toronto’s rapid and un- 
planned suburban development; and an 
area of downtown Toronto which il- 
lustrates other impacts of that phenom- 
enal urbanization and _ contains a 
notable new public housing project. 


Impressions of Change 
What has emerged from _ these 
rapid surveys? The groups’ reports 
are still not completed so what fol- 
lows can only be a “ rsonal impres- 
sion and, moreover, the 
of a stranger. 


impression 
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There has emerged first a vivid 
impression of what the problem really 
means — a problem no longer ex- 
pressed in words and figures but in 
spreading towns, blocked roads, rising 


values, eager developers, puzzled 
planners, prosperous but anxious 
people. It may be grouped around 


four foci. 


A view of Canada, so foreshortened 
in space and time as to show physical 
development spreading over the 
countryside like spilt oil, would dis- 
close towns growing at a new tempo 
and in a new pattern. The drive is 
the growth of industry and_ the 
growth of population which it en- 
genders. But the relationship is not 
direct. Industry, seeking sites, meets 
the town or township seeking more 
homes, a municipal unit working 
within limitations of legal power, 
space, money, attitudes, and _ skills 
which expand less swiftly than the 
problems which they must answer. 


Each major industrial development 
has repercussions far beyond its own 
site. Like a magnet, it draws and re- 
distributes workers, and the possible 
patterns are limited by the ever 
changing balance of land and road use 
and development. 


In the country, the interactions of 
industry and jiving community take 
other forms. Iroquois Falls and An- 
sonville already display problems and 
solutions which at Elliot Lake and 
Blind River are still in the future. 


But everywhere there is posed one 
basic problem. Save in exceptional 
cases like Iroquois Falls, the living 
community and the working com- 
munity are no longer the same. 
Though not always so divorced as at 
Malton, they are distinct. 


Moreover, rapid  industrialization 
inevitably means that the pattern of 
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working communities must constantly 
change, and in changing must alter 
the pattern of the living community. 
For the two are linked by the human 
person who must live in the one and 
work in the other, and must somehow 
manage to remain whole in both. 
Both, then, must be real communities 
and they must remain accessible to 
each other, physically and otherwise. 

The enquiries made for the con- 
ference brought home to those who 
took part in them how hard it is to 
achieve this and how harsh are the 
penalties for failure. 


The home is a second focus. Each 
dwelling in these developments repre~ 
sents one family’s decision, a com- 
promise between the demands of 
home and of work. How free was 
that choice? How many factors may 
make it inept? How much initiative 
remains to those who took it, if they 
have to move again? How many 
families are never able to make the 
choice at all? 


A third focus is the work place. In 
a rapidly developing industrialization 
the work organization becomes a 
highly dynamic society, powerfully 
affecting its members at work as well 
as at home. The satisfactions and frus- 
trations which it brings are important 
factors in the pattern of human well- 
being. 

The fourth focus is the individual. 
These enquiries brought home the 
fact that it is not enough to talk about 
people. A single home may contain a 
man and a woman, school children, 
young workers, the retired; and con- 
ditions of well-being are not neces- 
sarily the same for all. 


Three Hopes 


What may be expected from this 
experiment besides the powerful edu- 
cational effect on those who took 
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part in it, itself no mean _ result? 
Again it is too soon to express more 
than hopes and expectations. These 
expectations are threefold. 


It is hoped that the educational 
effect of these enquiries will not be 
confined to those who took part in 
them. In the host of problems which 
await Canada’s tomorrow there must 
be many that can only be solved 
aright in a climate of opinion that 
recognizes their nature. Among the 
solutions now springing up in the 
fertile social soil there must be many 
which deserve to be propagated more 
widely. 

It is hoped further that social 
actions will result. For these enquiries 
may well identify needs which can be 
met now with existing machinery. 

But the 


result of which most is 


hoped by Professor Hendry and his 
staff, who conceived this project and 
brought it to fruition, is research. 


What are the questions that Canada 
will have to answer tomorrow if her 
expanding wealth and opportunity are 
to bring blessing to her people? 

And what will be involved in an- 
swering those questions? What are 
the facts not yet known? The forces 


not yet identified? The interactions 
not yet understood? If we can 
identify these, we can determine 


which of them research might clarify. 

The goal of this exercise is wiser 
action, mong better understanding 
of where we are being carried by the 
forces we are releasing and better 
evaluation of where we want to go. 
The obscurities of the social process 
may hold secrets beyond our reach; 
but even in this most difficult field 
the tools of research will have grown 
less inadequate. And here as else- 
where the most powerful instrument 
in pushing on the frontier of under- 
standing is the scientific spirit itself. 
















Apply to: A. M. 


JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 
requires 
TWO MALE CASEWORKERS 
for the TORONTO OFFICE 
and 
ONE MALE CASEWORKER 
for the KINGSTON OFFICE 


to meet increasing demands for service 


Good personnel practices and professional supervision. 
related to training and experience. 


Professional training in social work is requisite; experience in 
the setting is not essential as orientation will be provided includ- 
ing field trips to selected penal institutions. 


Salary 


Kirkpatrick, Executive Director 
340 Jarvis Street, TORONTO 5, Ontario 


WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


Board of Governors 


The second meeting of the 1956-57 
Board in Montreal on October 5 was 
geared mainly to putting new Board 
members “in the picture” and bring- 
ing continuing members up to date 
on Council activities. 


The President, Mr. M. W. Mc- 
Cutcheon, reviewed the objectives of 
the Council and Mr. Davis, the Ex- 
ecutive Director, outlined its current 
activities. The two Council divisions 
that have undergone re-organization 
fairly recently were reported in more 
detail. 


Recreation Division 


Mr. J. A. Cropley, chairman of the 
Division, stressed that the first job 
was definition and public interpreta- 
tion of the Division’s functions and 
its place in the Council and in the 
recreation field. At present it had a 
six-point program: 

l. to develop a strong national re- 
creation organization serving lay 
and professional people and public 
and private agencies in the field; 


2. to establish an adequate resource 
centre and library; 


3. to maintain a bulletin service; 


4. to encourage national standards 
for recreation training; 
5. to consult with public and private 


agencies, industry and institutions 
on recreation problems, by means 
of clinics or workshops; 


6. to improve public relations in the 
recreation field. 


Mr. Cropley said that the Division’s 
task in the immediate future was ex- 
ploratory rather than operational. It 
would concentrate on developing 
specific if limited services that would 
demonstrate the Division’s usefulness 
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and potentialities. Already the bul- 
letin, Recreation News and Views, 
was getting wide circulation. And a 
folder on standards in planning a 
recreation building was just going to 
press. Already there have been orders 
for over 200 copies. 


Canadian Corrections 
Association 


The secretary of the Division re- 
ported for the chairman, Chief Justice 
J. C. McRuer of Ontario, who was 
unable at the last moment to attend 
the meeting. Mr. McGrath said that 
the new Division had a somewhat 
different emphasis in its program 
from that of the old Delinquency and 
Crime Division. The latter had been 
chiefly concerned with information 
and social action. The CCA placed 
more stress on interesting the public 
in the corrections field, on raising 
standards, and on consultation about 
techniques of service than on pressing 
for social action on particular points. 
The change was reflected in the plans 
for the year which included a con- 
ference of training school staff (re- 
ported below) and the first Canadian 
National Congress of Corrections to 
take place next May. 

Since so many correctional services 
are public, the Division membership 
would include many public officials. 
Representatives of the federal and 
provincial governments were serving 
on the National Committee. The 
Division was free to work direct, 
rather than through the federal and 
provincial authorities, with prison 
wardens and training school per- 
sonnel. 

To assist the Division’s efforts to 
reach the very numerous staff of in- 
stitutions and other correctional ser- 
vices, the establishment of a $2.00 
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annual subscription was proposed for 
non-members who wished to obtain 
the Division bulletin and other Divis- 
ion material. This was approved by 
the Board as an experiment that 
would be studied by the Council’s 
Membership Committee which is just 
being established. 


Social Work Training 

The Board considered a resolution 
from the Council’s Personnel in Social 
Work Committee that the federal 
government be asked to encourage 
wider use of the National Health 
Grants Program for financing the 
training of social workers and to 
consider the general need for financial 
help to students at schools of social 
work. 


The discussion brought out the fact 
that mental health grants are available 
to second year students in psy chiatric 
social work. Social work in other 
fields, notably family and child wel- 
fare, gets no such help and needs it 
badly. The provinces also should be 
approached for help; Quebec, for ex- 
ample, already provides some assist- 
ance to training for social work. In 
fact the implications of the discussion 
were felt to be so wide that it was 
referred to the Personnel Committee 
for further study and a later report 
to the Board. 

Mrs. W. Ross Kerr, the Commit- 
tee’s chairman, also reported that the 
Committee had completed a work 
paper on Staff Development and In- 
Service Training for social workers. 
This had been requested for the Na- 
tional Workshop on Social Work 
Education which would take place 
from December 10 to 13. 

The Board was informed that Miss 
Phyllis Burns, the director of Welfare 
Services, had replaced Dr. Elizabeth 
Govan as secretary of the Committee. 
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The next meeting of the Board will 
be at a luncheon in Quebec City on 
January 18, 1957, at the time of the 
CCC Mid Winter Meeting. 


French Institute 
“Nos Economiquement Faibles 
en 1956” 

An outstanding event in the Coun- 
cil’s year was the Institute that took 
place on October 19 and 20 under 
the auspices of the Council’s French 
Commission and the Conseil des 
Oeuvres of Montreal, with an attend- 
ance of over 250. 

What was the subject? Well, we 
have often suffered in the Council 
from the wails of our French speaking 
colleagues about the impossibility of 
translating some cumbersome English 
phrase. Now the tables are turned. 
“Our economically feeble” (or even 
“weak”) is scarcely bearable, yet 
what can you do with the above title? 
Anyhow, you get the idea. Inciden- 
tally, we were amused to find that 
many good Canadiens complained 
bitterly because they couldn’t get 
their usually supple tongues around 
the phrase. 


But there was nothing feeble about 
the sessions that took place in Mon- 
treal. The group being discussed was 
not just the destitute or those actually 
needing financial help. It included all 
families who find it difficult to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of life, to 
give their children the average kind 
of opportunity that Canadians have 
come to expect. 

The stage was set by ~ very fine 
opening address by Jean-.f. Martin, 
dean of Social Science, Laval Univer- 
sity. He painted a backdrop of 
economic development in Canada 
since the first World War. This pic- 
ture was completed later by a chal- 
lenging analysis of the effects of 
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mechanization and automation, given 
at the official dinner by Gerard 
Picard, president of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. In 
between, the conference divided into 
six groups for lively discussions of 
the theme in_ relation to social 
agencies, institutions, chests and coun- 
cils, public welfare, volunteers and 
recreation. 

The groups reported at the final 
session on the Saturday morning and 
there is much in their suggestions and 
recommendations that the Council 
and other agencies will need to study 
and work on. However, the greatest 
value of the Institute was probably 
not in its conclusions, important as 
they may be — it was in the feeling 
of comradeship and cooperation, the 
satisfaction of interchanging ideas, in 
discovering common problems and 
common understanding. Of course 
there were disagreements; what good 
discussion would be complete with- 
out them? But the 250 people who 
began as individuals collected in one 
place finished with a sense of identity 
as a group with a cause not only 
worthy but often inspiring. 


Meeting of French Commission 
The Secretary of the French Com- 
mission has sent a message about the 
meeting of that body during the In- 
stitute. It is often claimed, she says, 
that French speaking Canadians are 
a bit too talkative. She thinks it 
should be recorded that the French 
Commission meeting 
forty-five minutes. 


lasted only 


In addition to transacting other 
business, the Commission elected its 
executive committee to serve with the 
chairman, Mr. Felix Guibert of Mon- 
treal. Members are: Miss Thérese 
Morisset, Quebec City, and Mr. 
Maurice Gérard, St-Jérome, vice- 
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chairmen; and the Honourable Wilfrid 
Gagnon, Montreal, representative to 
the Council’s Finance Committee. Mr. 
Gérard will serve on the Council’s 
Nominating Committee. 


Division Highlights 
Canadian Corrections 
Association 


The Division sponsored the first 
National Conference of Training 
Schools, October 24-26, in Toronto. 
Directors and other staff from in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents met 
under the chairmanship of A. R. Vir- 
gin, Director of Training Schools for 
Ontario. Thirty-seven delegates from 
nine provinces attended. 


Against a background of historical 
and current facts, the conference con- 
sidered such important questions as 
the position of training schools today, 
development of training school staff, 
and preparing the child to leave the 
institution. There was plenty of time 
for discussion of questions that either 
arose or were submitted in advance. 


The delegates toured the Boys’ 
Training School at Bowmanville as 
guests of the Ontario Government, 
which also entertained them at dinner 
at the Andrew Mercer Reformatory 
for Women in Toronto. 


A planning committee under the 
chairmanship of Frere Jacques of Les 
Freres de la Charité, Montreal, had 
been responsible for ‘this year’s con- 
ference and the Committee was re- 
constructed for another conference in 
October 1957, again with Frere 
Jacques in the chair. 


Community Chests and Councils 
The CCC Midwinter Meeting will 
take place January 17-19 in Quebec 
City. The agenda will deal with what 
is happening in Canada about united 
funds. What are the implications of 
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this development for social welfare 
planning and for fund raising? The 
emphasis will be on “how to do it”, 
not only in united funds but in other 
joint campaigns and in welfare coun- 
cils. “A practical conference for prac- 
tical people, laymen to do most of 
the talking”, say the organizers. 

Several sessions will be in the form 
of discussion groups, organized ac- 
cording to the size of cities. The guest 
speaker at the dinner will be Arthur 
V. Pigott of Pigott Motors, Toronto, 
who was campaign chairman of the 
United Appeal for Metropolitan To- 
ronto and is president of the Toronto 
Welfare Council. He is also an active 
member of the Interim Committee on 
National Agency Participation in 
Chests. His topic will be “New Means 
— New Meaning”. 

At a luncheon session on Thursday, 
January 17, there will be a debate on 
the pros and cons of United Funds. 
M. W. McCutcheon, the Council’s 
president, will take the pro side of 
the argument, and W. T. Jenkins, 
minister of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregation, Toronto, will take the con 
side. 

And the Quebec Winter Carnival 
will be in full swing to supply delight- 
ful recreation during these three days. 

The Division’s Labour Participation 
Committee is expanding its member- 
ship to include representation from 
such national associations as the Can- 
adian Chamber of Commerce and the 
Canadian Construction Association. 
Obviously management has an impor- 
tant part to play in furthering the co- 
operation of organized labour with 
welfare through employee deduction 
plans, time off for employees to attend 
meetings, and help in interpreting 
welfare needs and the importance of 
labour’s support. The committee 
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hopes eventually to include people 
from other fields such as the insur- 
ance, medical and legal groups. 


The new National Committee on 
Community Services, established by 
the Canadian Labour Congress, will 
meet in Quebec in conjunction with 
the CCC Division’s meeting. This 
committee is an interesting develop- 
ment in labour-welfare relations. It 
brings together representatives from 
local union committees that are work- 
ing to help union members under- 
stand the work of local welfare ser- 
vices and participate more fully in 
it. The National Committee is headed 
by Gordon G. Cushing, Executive 
Vice-President of the Congress and 
a member of the CWC Board of 
Governors. 

This year instead of the usual On- 
tario Workshop for small and med- 
ium sized cities, it is hoped that a 
number of area workshops will take 
place. The Brantford Chest is spon- 
soring a workshop in the spring on 
practical problems for chests and 
councils of similar size within an 
hour’s driving distance. Other groups 
of cities that follow Brantford’s lead 
will be given every assistance by the 
CCC Division. 


Family and Child Welfare 

The Division’s new Committee on 
Homemaker Services held its first 
meeting in Toronto on December 10. 
This project has been brought to 
fruition after a good deal of work 
by an interim committee of which 
Mrs. H. J. Cody of Toronto has been 
chairman. It arose out of the interest 
expressed at a workshop on Home- 
maker Services at the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work in 1954. 
Other commitments caused delay, but 
this autumn the Division’s National 
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Committee decided to go forward 
with the plan. 


Mrs. H. J. Cody has agreed to be 
chairman for the first year. The 
nucleus of the committee will be in 
Toronto with corresponding mem- 
bers across Canada. It has begun to 
plan for objectives proposed for the 
committee which are: to promote 
homemaker services across Canada, 
formulate standards, study needs and 
types of service, call national con- 
ferences on technical problems, and 
represent Canada in_ international 
work on homemaker services. 


Special Studies 

During the summer, the study of 
the Social Service Department of the 
City of Ottawa was presented to the 
Board of Control. This survey, the 
result of months of work by Council 
staff, has been favourably received by 
the City administration and may have 
a great influence on future develop- 
ments in the Ottawa Department. 

Among current projects is help to 
the Children’s Aid Society of Win- 
nipeg on a self study of their policies 
and services. Miss Phyllis Burns, our 
Director of Welfare Services, has al- 
ready spent a week in Winnipeg con- 
sulting with Board and staff of the 
Society to plan the study. Consulta- 
tive help will be given in the future. 


Afternoon Tea 

On Sunday, November 4, the 
Council entertained representatives of 
the federal and provincial govern- 
ments who were meeting in Ottawa 
to discuss the programs of old age 
assistance and blind and disability 
allowances. About sixty people, in- 
cluding a number of w elfare ministers 
and deputies, gathered for tea in the 
Council’s cheerful assembly room. 
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There was plenty of good talk inter- 
spersed with informal tours of the 
building which we were delighted to 
show off to our friends from both 
distant and local points who had not 
visited it before. It was a double 
pleasure as many of those present had 
helped to make the building possible 
and were able to see the results of 
their work. 


Staff Notes 

Mr. McGrath and Mr. Dyson have 
made extensive field trips to the Mari- 
times and the West respectively. Miss 
Murphy attended the biennial meet- 
ing of the Family Service Association 
of America in Cincinnati, Miss Burns 
the board meeting of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare in 
Columbus, and Mr. Farina the Inter- 
national Recreation Congress in Phil- 


adelphia. P.G. 


MOOSE JAW 
Social Aid Department 


requires Social Aid Director 
to supervise and administer 
social aid in the City of Moose 
Jaw. Salary commensurate 


with training and experience. 


Please apply describing quali- 
fications and experience to: 
J. S. Marquis 
City Commissioner 
MOOSE JAW 


Saskatchewan 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 





NORA LEA “RETIRES” 


Nora Lea is retiring at the end of 1956 from the 
executive-directorship of the Protestant Children’s Homes 
in Toronto, not into inactivity (who can imagine her in- 
active) but into different activity. Next February 1 she 
will join the staff of the Anglican Church Council for 
Social Service, on a part-time arrangement, and will have 
special responsibility for publications, the information and 
referral service of the Council, and liaison with the 
Women’s Auxiliary. 





Nora Lea 
Nora Lea has been worker, leader and teacher at 


the Neighbourhood Workers Association, Children’s Aid Society and 
School of Social Work in Toronto, the Canadian Welfare Council in 
Ottawa (part of the time as Acting Director, interregnum) and, since 1947, 
at the Protestant Children’s Homes. She was national president of the Can- 
adian Association of Social Workers for the term 1938-40. In her 35 years in 
social work, hundreds of people have been the better for her ministrations, 
direct and indirect, and scores of young colleagues have gained strength and 
wisdom from her. 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATOR DIES 


Marjorie Jean Smith, Director of the School of Social Work, University 
of British Columbia, died on October 25 after a long illness. She was a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and later received her Master’s degree at the 
Chicago School of Social Service Administration. She became Director of the 
B.C. School in 1943, and throughout her career took part in national and 
international discussions on social work and social work education. In 1951 
Miss Smith was awarded a Fulbright Research Fellowship and spent the 
following year in England studying early social work in Britain and North 
America. Her book Professional Education for Social Work in Britain was 
published by the Family Welfare Association in London in 1952; and several 
articles from her pen have appeared in this magazine, the most notable being 
“People, Problems and Professional Services” which has been widely used, in 
reprint form, for interpreting family welfare work. 
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CHANGES IN COUNCIL STAFF 


Mrs. H. M. A. Rice has become the Canadian Welfare Council’s 
Administrative Officer. Mrs. Rice is a graduate in economics of Smith College, 
Massachusetts, studied law at the University of Southern California and took 
a graduate course in public administration at Carleton College, Ottawa. She 
is also a devoted volunteer of long standing in various forms of welfare work. 


For the past year Mrs. Rice has been secretary and executive assistant 
to the Executive Director and is therefore, thoroughly acquainted with the 
Council’s internal operations. She will now be responsible for all the Council’s 
administrative services and will also carry certain duties in connection with 
the Council’s annual meetings and the meetings of the Board of Governors. 

Mr. Ralph Albrant, secretary of the Community Chests and Councils 
Division, has lately assumed special responsibilities in relation to the financing 
of the Council. He will act as secretary to the Finance Committee and work 
on income production and financial policy. 

During November, the Council lost the services of Mr. Peter Stanne and 
Miss Ghislaine Guindon of the Family and Child Welfare Division. 

Mr. Stanne has been secretary of the Division for the past two years. 
He brought to the position a rich variety of experience in the welfare field 
in local, national and international agencies. His service in several European 
countries as well as in his native U.S.A. equipped him to make a unique 
contribution to the Canadian scene. 

Miss Guindon has also been with the Council for two years. She is leaving 
to join a religious order, Les Dominicaines de Sainte Catherine de Sienne. 
This is an ancient order though it is new in Canada where it established a 
branch at Ville Jacques Cartier, Quebec, only in 1950. It is building up 
community services of many kinds. We expect Miss Guindon will find ample 
scope for her professional skills in her new vocation. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


January 17 to 19, 1957. Midwinter Meeting, Community Chests and Councils 
Division, Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec. 
Please note change of place. 


May 13 to 15, 1957. Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. 


May 16 to 18, 1957. Annual Convention, Big Brothers of America. Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


May 19 to 24, 1957. Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


May 27 to 29, 1957. Congress of Corrections, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
Week of June 1, 1957. Ontario Conference on Aging. Toronto. 
June 18 to 20, 1957. Maritime Conference on Social Work. St. John’s, Nfld. 
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ACRO 


NADA 


PARLIAMENT HILL 


The Prime Minister announced on 
November 12 that the next session of 
Parliament would be asked to create 
a Canada Council; to approve an en- 
dowment of $50 million for the 
Council to enable it to finance its 
activities from the annual income to 
be derived from the investment of 
that capital; and to appropriate 
another $50 million to be given to 
the Canada Council and distributed 
by it to the universities over a period 
of ten years in the form of grants 
equal to 50 per cent of the cost of 
specific building and capital equip- 
ment projects. 

The functions of the Canada Coun- 
cil would be: 1. to stimulate and help 
voluntary organizations in the fields 
of the arts, humanities, and _ social 
sciences; 2. to devise and administer 
a _— of scholarships in_ these 
fields; to foster Canada’s cultural 
ae abroad; and 4. to perform 
the functions of a national Commis- 
sion for Unesco. 


Parliament will also be asked to 
double the present federal grants to 
universities, which were provided by 
Parliament in 1951 and each year since 
then. The Government is proposing 
to hand the money voted by Parlia- 
ment each year to the ! National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities 
which would divide it up and distri- 
bute it. 


The day after the Prime Minister’s 
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speech, November 13, the universities 
conference voted to accept the 
responsibility. It is now taking steps 
to be incorporated and to set up the 
necessary organization for assuming 
the new task if Parliament approves 
the proposed doubling of grants. 

In his speech the Prime Minister 
observed that three principles should 
govern collective efforts in the cul- 
tural field in Canada: we must aim at 
strengthening our regional cultures; 
cultural development should, as much 
as possible, be left to private initiative, 
and the state must support and en- 
courage individuals and organizations 
in the various spheres which are their 
responsibilities, but under no circum- 
stances must it try to control them 
and deprive them of their freedom. 


A national policy in the cultural 
field, Mr. St. Laurent said, was 
initiated a long time ago. The Na- 
tional Museum dates back to 1842, and 
since then have come the National 
Archives, National Gallery, National 
Research Council, the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, National 
Film Board and, more recently, the 
National Library. 


The Massey Commission had re- 
commended in its report of 1951 that 
the scope and functions of the Na- 
tional Museum should be broadened, 
and the Prime Minister has now 
announced that two museums would 
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be created in the near future: the 
Canadian Museum of Natural History 
and the Canadian Museum of Human 
History, the latter to portray the 
dev elopment, history and activities of 
men in the Canadian environment. 


Expansion of the 
two Toronto child- 
ren’s aid societies’ 
territory to include 
the metropolitan area and withdrawal 
of the York County society from the 
area has been recommended in the 
report of the special committee study- 
ing children’s aid services in Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


Metropolitan 
Toronto 
Children’s Aids 


The report, prepared by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Govan of the Canadian Welfare 
Council and management consultants 
J. D. Woods and Gordon, must be 
submitted by the Metro Housing and 
Welfare Committee to the Metro- 
politan Council for approval. Its im- 
plementation will be a responsibility 
of the three societies, with costs 
borne by the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion. 


The first major step in the re- 
alignment of the societies would be 
the court action required to transfer 
from the York County society to the 
two Toronto societies the guardian- 
ship of 220 permanent wards and 165 
temporary w: ards. The York County 
society would then continue to serve 
only the 24 rural municipalities in the 
county. 

The report recommends that the 
Toronto Children’s Aid and_ the 
Toronto Catholic Children’s Aid es- 
tablish branch offices in the eastern, 
northern and western districts of the 
Metropolitan area. To meet the ex- 
pansion, it recommends that an in- 
service training course be established 
for the workers who will be needed, 
and that each society have a full time 
staff development program. Uniform- 
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ity among the three societies in 
personnel policies and practices is also 
suggested. 

(The report may be obtained free 
by interested government and private 
welfare agencies and schools of social 
work, on application to W. W. Gard- 
house, Metropolitan Clerk, 67 Ade- 
laide Street East, Toronto.) 


An all-out campaign to 


tc find foster homes for 
a ee B.C. children needing 
Homes 


care away from their 
parents was begun with a Foster 
Parents Week beginning on the fourth 
of November. The need was made 
known through the usual publicity 
media and schools, churches and 
health authorities. A folder entitled 
“Open Your Heart and Your Home 
to a Foster Child” was printed and 
100,000 copies made ready for distri- 
bution. It-contained concisely worded 
information useful to would-be foster 
parents, and invited interested people 
to telephone or write the nearest 
children’s aid society or the district 
office of the provincial Social Wel- 
fare Branch. 


An enquiry recently 
made by the Jeunesse 
ouvriere catholique of 
840 young workers 
living in 27 cities of Quebec and New 
Brunswick showed that 97.2 per cent 
of them work only to earn money. 
To obviate the lack of interest in 
work, the frequent changes of em- 
ployment and the absence of profes- 
sional conscience, all caused by the 
preoccupation with money, the JOC 
proposes: work orientation in schools; 
school attendance to the age of 16 for 
as many children as possible; oppor- 
tunities for young people to know 
more about the relation of their 
individual jobs to the whole of the 
operation of factory or office; meet- 
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ings of parents and other adults on 
the preparation of boys and girls for 
work; and expansion of the service of 
the JOC on “preparation for the 


future” 
” The International Insti- 
Toronto tute of Metropolitan 
Service for -- Kae 3 
Toronto has superseded 
Newcomers : ; ; ; 
the New Canadian Ser- 
vices Association and St. Andrews 
Memorial House. This society gives 


many different kinds of help ‘includ- 
ing interpretation and contacts with 
employers. Mrs. W. E. West is 
executive director of the combined 
society as she was of the New 
Canadian Services Association. 


For the first time 
sociology is now 
being included in the 
program of Memorial University in 
Newfoundland. This innovation and 
the appointment of an associate pro- 
fessor (Donald Wilmott) is the re- 
sult of discussions between the Uni- 
versity and the Department of Public 
Welfare. Professor Wilmott will ad- 
vise the Department on_ research 
matters and will assist with the in- 
service training courses. 


When newcomers ap- 
pear before the County 
Court Judge in Brant- 


Sociology in 
Newfoundland 


Immigrants 
in Brantford 


ford, Ontario, to receive their final 
naturalization papers, the Judge, 


D. J. Cowan, gives a talk on the 
responsibilities of citizens and the 
essentials of democratic life. This 
year when 83 new Canadians ap- 
peared, he included in his talk men- 
tion of the Community Chest and 
Welfare Council as part of our de- 
mocracy, and urged the people 
receiving their ‘ ‘papers” to take an 
interest in community planning and 
financing for social services. 
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Last year nine new 
Canadians were en- 
abled to pursue uni- 
versity studies with 
the assistance of bursaries provided 
by the joint efforts of the Edmonton 
and Calgary Citizenship Councils and 
the University of Alberta. The Uni- 
versity Board of Governors gave $500 
and each Citizenship Council $250. 
Three of the recipients got degrees 
this spring, one in agriculture, one in 
arts and one in dentistry. This year 
the Edmonton Council is not in a 
position to participate, and the Cal- 
gary Council is giving $500 which, 
when matched by the University, will 
make 


Alberta 
Bursaries for 
New Canadians 


$1,000 again av ailable for 
bursaries. 
Montreal According to press reports, 
Charity Cardinal Léger of Montreal 
“Bee” 


has asked Montrealers from 
all sections of the community and in 
all kinds of occupations to volunteer 
2,000,000 man hours to complete six 
welfare projects. To do the work 
required by Christmas, 25,000 volun- 
teers are needed. 


The projects include completion, 
equipping and construction or renova- 
tion of a 250 bed hospital, an institu- 
tion for chronically ill men, a 
women’s hospital, an institution for 
200 homeless boys, a recreation centre 
for young men 15 to 20 years old, a 
girl’s home and a hospital wing for 
the Foyer de Charité 

Over the last five years 18,000 
Montrealers have already contributed 
600,000 work hours to similar pro- 
jects. 


A new welfare council has 


a been formed in Cornwall, 
elilare . . . 

; , Ontario, with H. E. Mason, 
Council 


manager of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, as president. The 
first general meeting was held on 
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: 


October 15, with W. A. Dyson of the 
Canadian Welfare Council staff as 
speaker. 


According to the Winni- 
peg Tribune, the Manitoba 
government has announced 
a “two-year action study” of the social 
and economic problems faced by 
Métis and Indian people in the pro- 
vince. The study will be conducted 
by Mr. Jean H. Lagasse, who is 
leaving the federal government citi- 
zenship branch to do the job. Al- 
though it will not be completed for 
about two years Mr. Lagasse will give 
the government interim reports on 
pressing problems. Both treaty and 
non-treaty Indians will be included in 
the study. Manitoba has about 20,000 
treaty Indians and more than 10,000 
Métis. 


Indians 
and Métis 


A new 762-bed hospital, 
for aged persons not re- 
quiring facilities of mental 
hospitals where they are now patients, 
is to be erected in the near future by 
the Ontario Government, as reported 
in the press. The site will be south- 
west of Brampton and the hospital 
will cost between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000. 

It will not be a place for people 
with sick minds but rather for very 
old persons who now have no place 

go if they had to leave mental 
institutions where they had _ been 
staying. The new centre will have 
more female and. male nurses than 
usually are found in mental hospitals. 


Hospital 
for Aged 


For the fourth con- 
secutive year, the 
Montreal Council 
for the Guidance of 
the Handicapped sponsored their 
“Employ the Handicapped W eek” 
from September 30 to October 6. 
The purpose of the Campaign is to 
remind employment officials that the 


Employment of 
Handicapped 
in Montreal 
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National Employment Service main- 
tains special placement divisions, 
where all types of unemployed handi- 
capped applicants are registered for 
employment. 

The Council for the Guidance of 
the Handicapped, which has existed 
since 1946, is a volunteer advisory 
body to the Special Placement Divi- 
sion of the NES, and it is composed 
of representatives of the interests 
concerned, who meet monthly to 
review the employ ment situation in 
general, and in particular suggest 
ways and means of solving the many 
and_ intricate problems encountered 
by handicapped persons. 

The Council, in collaboration with 
the NES, this year sent circulars to 
some 7,000 employers in the Montreal 
area who employ 10 or more persons. 

A special letter and message pre- 
pared and signed by members of the 
Executive of the Council accom- 
panied a bulletin prepared by place- 
ment officers of the NES listing about 
10 per cent of the number of the 
actual disabled applicants. In addition, 
a wide and intensive program of ad- 
vertising and publicity was under- 
taken by means of radio spot an- 
nouncements and tape recordings, 
newspaper releases and editorials. 


The Department of 


es . Health of Ontario plans 
syeniatrie +o «establish an institute 
Institute 


of child psy chiatry, 
which will be the first of its kind in 
Canada. 

By making the institute a teaching 
and research as well as a treatment 
centre, it is hoped to provide a train- 
ing ground for psychologists, social 
workers, occupational therapists and 
others working with mentally dis- 
turbed children. The institute will 
provide treatment for all types of 
mental disorders, behaviour problems 
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and sex problems. It will provide 
urgently needed treatment for child 
schizophrenics. 


Nova Scotia has the largest 


Negroes Negro population of the 
in Nova . i 

oe provinces of Canada. In 
Scotia 


October, women _ leaders 
from African Baptist Churches in the 
Province met in Halifax to discuss 
community welfare. The meetings 
were so valuable that they decided to 
meet annually. The sponsor was the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the N.S. African 
United Baptist Association. This 
group is making a strong effort to 
raise standards of life for the Negroes 
of the Province. Since legislation 
against discrimination in employment 
was passed over a year ago, municipal 
and provincial governments have em- 
ployed Negroes and there is confi- 
dence among these people that their 
status can and will be improved by 
efforts such as the Ladies’ Auxiliary’s 
annual institutes. 


CASEWORKER 


Professionally qualified caseworker 
needed for expanding Child Guidance 
Clinic. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience, approximately $4,000. 
This position offers: 


Challenging and rewarding work in 
individual and group treatment of child- 
ren and parents. 


Considerable psychiatric supervision. 


Excellent community and inter-agency 
relations. 


This community is near a large post- 
graduate training centre and opportunity 
for professional development is available. 
Experience preferred, but there is ample 
opportunity for in-service training. 
Psychiatric Caseworker 


quired in same 
mately $5,300. 


Supervisor re- 
agency, salary approxi- 


For further information apply to: 
DR. K. C. PHIN, 


Administrative 


Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
263 Bridge Avenue, 


WINDSOR, Ontario. 
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The Baron de Hirsch In- 


— a stitute and Jewish Child 
an 'P Welfare Bureau, Mon- 


treal, has introduced a 
Work Fellowship Plan for second 
year graduate students in accredited 
Schools of Social Work. The purpose 
is both to encourage second year 
graduate students to complete their 
training and to enable the agency to 
recruit staff. 


The Work Fellowship Plan is to 
give $1,000 a year to a full-time 
second year student of social work 
who is recommended by the School 
and is acceptable for field work 
training by the Agency. Eligibility for 
the fellowship requires that the 
fellow give the agency an under- 
taking to work for two years upon 
graduation, in accordance with regu- 
lar agency personnel practices and 
those of the field of social work. 


Senior Administrative 
Position 
To assist Executive Director, Ot- 
tawa Community Chest. 


Social work training and some 
experience in Chest, Council or a 
social agency essential. 


Good working conditions and per- 
sonnel policies in an expanding 


organization. 


Salary according to experience and 
qualifications. 


Address applications to: 
Henry STrusBIns, 
Executive Director, 
Ottawa Community Chest, 
74 Sparks Street, 
OTTAWA, Ontario. 
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Social Security and Public Policy, 
by Eveline M. Burns. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., Toronto, 1956. 291 
pp- Price $6.60. 

In her most recent book Social 
Security and Public Policy, Eveline 
Burns has made another impressive 
contribution to social welfare litera- 
ture. It appears as the latest volume 
in the Economic Handbook Series 
edited by Professor Seymour Harris 
of Harvard University. The series 
was designed to meet a need of many 
teachers of economics and other pro- 
fessional economists for books on 
subjects not dealt with by the usual 
textbook or by the highly technical 
treatise. But they are also of interest 
to other professional groups and to 
the informed general reader. 

This new book in the series will 
undoubtedly be a useful addition to 
basic reading requirements for social 
security courses presented by schools 
of social work and by departments 
of government and economics. In 
addition, it will be of special interest 
to administrators, research workers 
and others interested in public policy 
in the health and welfare field. 


A unique feature of the book is 
that it breaks away from the program- 
by-program type of descriptive an- 
alysis which has become characteristic 
of writing in this field. This book 
is “problem oriented” rather than 
“program oriented”. This makes for 
a more interesting and_ stimulating 
presentation for those who know the 
elements and general framework of 
the social security system in the 
United States, but it makes a more 
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difficult text for the uninitiated stu- 
dent and the general reader. 

The more comprehensive approach 
is, however, particularly useful be- 
cause many of the issues posed are 
common to several programs. It serves 
to underscore the fact that action 
taken in one sector has repercussions 
in others and that programs de- 
veloped on a piecemeal basis on the 
one hand may lead to inequitable 
treatment of certain groups and in- 
dividuals and on the other, may result 
in the neglect of some of the serious 
problems posed by the totality of 
the social security program, which 
are not always apparent when in- 
dividual objectives and programs are 
considered in isolation. 

Although the author draws her il- 
lustrative material primarily from the 
social system in the United States, 
she also introduces a great deal of 
comparative material, which _ illus- 
trates how in other countries, such 
as the United Kingdom, Canada and 
New Zealand, different types of pro- 
visions have been implemented to deal 
with similar problems. 

The author identifies four major 
groups of questions which must be 
considered in any social security 
system and builds the framework of 
her analysis around the nature of the 
solutions which must be considered 
in relation to these questions. The 
variety of general and specific prob- 
lems posed by government action in 
this field are discussed in the context 
of some of the major issues of the 
day. 

The first group of questions are 
related to decisions which have to 
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be made about the nature of the pro- 
tection to be afforded and the con- 
ditions to be met by the recipients. 
This involves a discussion of benefits 
related to need, whether the tech- 
nique employed involves payments 
based upon demonstrated need, as in 
public assistance programs in most 
state schemes in the United States, 
or upon assumed average need as in 
assistance programs in certain other 
countries such as Canada. 

It is interesting to note that uni- 
versal old age security payments and 
family allowances in Canada are also 
included under the category of bene- 
fits based upon assumed average need, 
a point which might be open to 
question. Universal pay-as-you-go 
payments which do not involve a test 
of need or means are in many re- 
spects quite a distinctive type of 
social payment and do not fit neatly 
into older classifications. 


Benefits related to contributions 
and to previous earnings are, of 
course, covered and this discussion 
reaches out to examine the question, 
whether social insurance is “insur- 
ance”, and to indicate the nature of 
the modifications which have occur- 
red in the insurance principle. 

The effect of price changes on 
benefits comes under scrutiny and 
some of the methods of making bene- 
fits more responsive to price changes 
are explored. This has become a stub- 
born and continuing problem in the 
past decade and a half, and one which 
has been experienced by most coun- 
tries. 

The nature and purpose of various 
controls and deterrents are investi- 
gated as a part of a general review 
of the relation of income guarantees 
to the willingness to work. 

Some interesting material is offered 
on the bearing of social security pro- 
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grams on the family system covering 
a number of aspects such as the 
principle of relatives’ responsibility in 
public assistance, the problem of the 
Aid to Dependent Children scheme, 
and the broken family and children’s 
allowances. 

The second group of questions have 
reference to the risks for which social 
responsibility will be accepted. 
Threats to continuity of income 
relating to chronological age or re- 
tirement and to prolonged unemploy- 
ment and disability are analyzed. 

The limited scope of the discussion 
of public works as an alternative to 
income maintenance payments will be 
disappointing to many, particularly 
to economists. Many sides of it have 
been either passed over lightly or 
completely. 

A chapter covering several aspects 
of public medical care contains one 
of the most effective pieces of writing 
in the book. 

The third group are related to the 
financing of social security programs 
including the types of taxes to be 
levied, the distribution of costs over 
time, the distribution of financial re- 
sponsibility among different levels of 
government and the method of im- 
plementing intergovernmental cost 
sharing. 

As far as it goes the discussion is 
good but it falls short of what one 
might have hoped for in a number 
of respects. The impact of social 
security expenditures on income re- 
distribution in the modern state re- 
ceives scant consideration. The posi- 
tion and changing place of social 
security expenditure within the total 
budgetary expenditures of the various 
levels of government and the role of 
this type of program in the realm of 
public finance and fiscal policy are 
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areas where further discussion ap- 
pears justified. 


The last group, which have to do 
with the structure and character of 
administration, cover a number of 
administrative issues including organ- 
izational structure, intergovernmental 
cooperation, the adequacy and qual- 
ity of administrative personnel and 
bureaucracy and democratic adminis- 
tration. 


In a concluding section the author 
discusses the choice of social security 
policies. The underlying determinants 
are analyzed, comments are provided 
concerning — their implications for 
policy and a brief note is added 
concerning the role of the social 
scientist. 

This is a book that goes beyond 
building up our store of knowledge— 
it develops comprehension. It equips 
the reader with a method of com- 
parative analysis by employing certain 
common characteristics and criteria 
in the assessment of programs and 
policies both in terms of the various 
facets and of the totality of a social 
security system. Once again we are 
greatly indebted to the scholarship 
of Eveline Burns. 

J. W. Witiarp 


Research and Statistics Division 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare 


Sociology and Social Work, by 
Arthur Hillman. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, 1956. 72 pp. 
Price $1.00. 

The title of this little booklet sug- 
gests two interesting possibilities. It 
might mean an intensive analysis of 
both sociology and social work show- 
ing their inherent differences, their 
distinctive approaches to similar sub- 
ject matter, and the contribution each 
can make to the other. Or the title 
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might imply a sociological study 
showing the social roots of social 
work and the various social forces 
that have influenced and shaped it 
in its various stages of development. 

Unfortunately perhaps, Hillman’s 
book does not choose either of these 
possible approaches. True he discusses 
briefly some of the distinctions be- 
tween “art” and “science” and quotes 
Mclver’s interesting statement on this 
issue: 

The difference is vital. It is not 
merely that the art has to draw ma- 
terial from several, perhaps many, 
sciences. Its function, its motivation, its 
goal, is different. An art manipulates, 
controls, and changes the material with 
which it deals; a science seeks only 
to understand them. An art individual- 
izes, a science generalizes. An art lives 
in its concrete embodiment, whether 
it be sculptured stone or the changed 
conduct of human beings. A science 
lives in abstract relationship which it 
discovers irradiating the concrete 
world. 

The discussion, of which this quota- 
tion is illustrative, is, however, brief 
and is not intended as a complete or 
definitive statement of the nature of 
sociology and of social work. Simi- 
larly, Hillman does make reference 
to some of the social influences in 
the development of social work and 
suggests that the whole booklet is 
w ritten with a “sociological perspec- 
tive”, but the result is far from a 
sociology of social work. 

So much for what the booklet is 
not. What is it? It is a very brief 
statement of the history and organiza- 
tion of social work written less for 
professional social workers (who 
would already be familiar with most 
of the material presented) than for 
those in allied professions and for lay- 
men in welfare agencies and services. 
As such it is a useful statement and 
one which many social workers 
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would want to have handy to pass on 
to someone in the community who 
shows a spark of interest in how 
social work developed and what it 
attempts to do. 


While one is led to expect more 
because of the title of the booklet, 
once one recognizes what is attempted 
one can only conclude that Hillman 
has again performed a useful service 
in providing a very concise and 
meaty statement. As usual also in 
Hillman’s work, there is a most inter- 
esting bibliography. 

Murray G. Ross 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


The Story of Blindness, by Gabriel 
Farrell. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge (Toronto: S. J. Regi- 
nald Saunders) 1956. 270 pp. Price 
$5.95. 

This is an eminently readable and 
at times an exciting book. As one 
would expect, Dr. Farrell, who was 
for over twenty years director of 
Perkins School for the Blind, devotes 
a considerable part of it to the story 
of the development of schools for the 
blind and the efforts to devise a means 
of reading and writing. 

There have been great blind men 
and women such as Homer through 
the ages, but it was not until 1785 
that Valentin Hasey started the first 
school in Paris, and another fifty 
years passed before Louis Braille’s 
system of dots provided a means of 
reading and writing. The first type- 
writer which would provide a means 
of writing for the blind that the 
sighted could read was invented in 
1867. 

Many interesting and challenging 
points are raised in the book. Fifty 
per cent of blindness in the world is 
preventable. What is being done 
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about it? The prevention program of 
the World Health Organization is 
reviewed briefly, as well as some in- 
formation about programs and re- 
search in United States (which can 
also apply to Canada). 

All through the chapters on educa- 
tion the question “Education for 
what?” is stated or implied. The an- 
swer is, of course, “For living in a 
sighted world and being a part of it.” 

Dr. Farrell states in his opening 
paragraph “Blindness is becoming a 
social problem sharply impinging on 
the conscience of the world — society 
can no longer ease its concern by the 
old medium of the tin cup nor by 
the more modern method of pensions 
and relief.” 

However, there is very little in the 
book on vocational rehabilitation or 
on rehabilitation of the adult blind. 
It is to be hoped that some day this 
part of the history of the blind will 
be written as competently. 

Mary CLARKE 
Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind 
Toronto 


Great Britain. National Advisory 
Committee on the Employment 


of Older Men and Women, 
Second Report. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1955. 
Available in Canada from: United 
Kingdom Information — Services, 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal; 


275 Albert Street, Ottawa; or 119 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
28 pp. Price 32 cents. 

This Committee was appointed by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service four years ago and consists 
of representatives of employers’ or- 
ganizations, trade unions, local author- 
ities, research workers, voluntary or- 


Canadian Welfare 


ganizations and government depart- 
ments. 

The National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee had for some years been 
urging that more should be done 
about the employment of older 
people and it was at their national 
conference that the Minister an- 
nounced the setting up of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. 

In the Committee’s first report it 
was urged that age should never be 
a bar to employment. Largely because 
of the publicity given to that report, 
including the free issue of some 
165,000 booklets, this policy has been 
generally accepted but not yet fully 
implemented. 

In the present report consideration 
is given to some of the problems that 
are apt to impede the continued em- 
ployment of older workers, particu- 
larly through the effect of occupa- 
tional pension schemes. Largely, 
however, as a result of representations 
made by the Committee an increasing 
number of employers are modifying 
their schemes in order to minimize 
the difficulties of admitting older 
people and also to encourage the con- 
tinued employment of their older 
workers. 

Training is another matter dis- 
cussed in the report. In Britain there 
is still a widespread prejudice against 
taking on an older worker for train- 
ing. A number of studies are being 
undertaken on the speed of learning 
and industrial training methods. 

Canadian readers will be surprised 
to learn that the provision of a special 
counselling service for the over-40’s 
has not been adopted in Britain. It is 
felt better, however, not to segregate 
older persons from the general body 
of those who seek employment at the 
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employment exchanges, but the staff 
have been instructed that in their 
selection of applicants they should 
apply the principle that the test 
should be the capacity of the worker 
to do the job and not his age. 

The Committee suggests that some 
of the problems of the employment 
and training of men and women in 
later life might be more readily 
solved by a broader approach to the 
type of training to be given to them 
at the beginning of their working life: 
too narrow and specialized training 
may lead to considerable employment 
difficulties later in life. 

Joun Moss 
National Council of Social Service, 
London, England 


Film 
Child Guidance Clinic. 16mm. film. 

Black and white. Sound. 30 minutes. 

Produced by the National Film 

Board of Canada, 1955. Television 

series. 

Anyone interested in showing films 
about social work should see Child 
Guidance Clinic. Neil LeRoy, the 
narrator, takes one to a Toronto 
school where children are observed 
in the school yard. From a general 
view of the children, the camera is 
focused upon a little boy who is 
alone, dejected and very unhappy. 
We learn that his name is Nick and 
we see how the Toronto Board of 
Education goes about trying to help 
him. This provides a good opportun- 
ity for a more intimate look at the 
Child Adjustment Service which was 
established to help children with 
emotional problems. 

The picture shows how the teach- 
ers and the school staff detect early 


symptoms of maladjustment, and how 
referrals are made to the Child Ad- 
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justment Service. In following what 
happens to Nick, we see how an in- 
ter-professional team studies a child 
and discovers some of the causes of 
his present state. 

The teachers, the school nurse and 
the parents cooperate with the social 
workers, the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist to help Nick overcome 
his difficulties and he develops into 
a healthy, happy and _ outgoing 
youngster. 


This film could be used for de- 


veloping an understanding of social 
services. In planning its use, it would 
be desirable to view it in advance to 
determine its suitability for showing 
to any particular group, and a leader 
should be present when the film is 
shown, to answer questions which 
might arise and stimulate discussion. 
[See “Brief Notices” for book about 
how to get films.) 

PETER STANNE 
Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


National Directory of 16mm Non- 
Theatrical Film Services in 
Canada 1955-56, compiled by the 
National Film Board of Canada, 
mimeographed. A listing of Film 
Libraries, Councils and Depots in 
Canada by regions. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Information and Promotion Ser- 
vice, National Film Board of 
Canada, 3255 Cote de Liesse Road, 
Montreal 3, Province of Quebec. 


Administrative and Operational 
Practices For Recreational Pro- 
grams in Seven Company Towns, 
by J. A. Cropley. Published by 
permission of the Community Pro- 
grammes Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, 1955. 43 Pp: 
Free to professional recreationists. 
Limited supply. (See article “Re- 
creation in Deep River”, page 171, 
November 1956 issue Canadian 
Welfare ) 


Housing for Old People: The Coz- 
munity Planning Review for Sep- 
tember 1956 has two. excellent 
articles on this subject, with many 
pictures (and some floor plans) ) of 
dwellings already built in Canada. 
The articles are: “For Older 
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People—Not Segregation but In- 
tegration”, by Lewis Mumford 
(illustrated with some charming 
drawings ); and “Housing for Senior 
Citizens—the Next Step”, by P. R. 
U. Stratton, with a summary in 
French. The magazine also prints 
a list of projects for senior citizens 
approved up to June 1956 under 
the National Housing Act, and 
statistics on the older people of 
Canada, their incomes, marital 
status, and how many of them are 
in cities. There is a bibliographical 
note, too, on housing for the 
elderly. Copies may be obtained at 
50 cents each (liberal discounts on 
bulk orders—write for details) from 
the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada, 77 MacLaren Street, 
Ottawa 4. 


The Light and the Flame—Modern 
Knowledge and Religion, edited 
by R. C. Chalmers and John A. 
Irving. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
1956. 143 pp. Price $3.50. Seven 
Canadian scientists and scholars dis- 
cuss developments in the sciences, 
philosophy and theology during the 
last fifty years. 


Canadian Welfare 


Group Worker (male) in 
residential centre for emotion- 
ally disturbed children. B.A. or 
B.S.W. preferred but previous 
experience may be accepted in 
lieu of degree. Must have gen- 
uine interest in children six to 
twelve years old. Accommoda- 
tion for single person or married 
couple without children. 


Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience. 


Address enquiries to the 


DirEcTor, 
Lynwoop Hai CuHILpren‘s 
CENTRE, 

179 George St., 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 


CASEWORKER 


—BSW base $3,300; increments for 
experience $200 

—MSW base $4,000; increments for 
experience $250 

—unexcelled personnel policy 


—located at the centre for personal 
and professional growth: limitless 
recreational and cultural facil- 
ities; caseload of 25, psychiatric 
consultation and seminars, 2 ac- 
credited schools of social work, 
work-study programs, 4 univers- 
ities, easily accessible conferences 
and institutes, active professional 
association. 

Apply: 

F. C. Promo. 
Executive Director 
Family Service Bureau 
WINDSOR, Ontario 


MONTREAL 
Children’s Service Centre 


has openings for 


SUPERVISOR FOR UNMARRIED PARENTS 
DEPARTMENT 


SUPERVISOR FOR FOSTER HOME DEPARTMENT 


Professional training and some supervisory experience required. 


Address applications to: 


MRS. M. B. McCREA 
1869 Dorchester St. W. 


MONTREAL 25 


QUEBEC 





COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


NEW 
PLANNING A RECREATION BUILDING 


A handy new six-page folder giving basic principles, a guide 
to building standards, sample blueprints of large, medium and small 
buildings, and sources of further information about planning 
recreation buildings. 


Invaluable to recreation agencies and community groups who 
are or may be undertaking building programs. Every staff, board, 
commission or committee member should have a copy NOW. 


The folder was prepared by a special committee of experts from 
the Recreation Division, Canadian Welfare Council, chaired by Dr. 
Maury Van Vliet, Director of School of Physical Education, 
University of Alberta. 


Price 20 cents 


HEALTH INSURANCE—WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


A timely discussion of a current issue, planned to help public thinking 


on this important and immediate problem. Approved by representa- 


tives of diverse interests as an objective statement of differing views. 
A guide for discussion purposes is included. « » »« « Cree 


DIscouNTs 


12 to 24 copies, 10 per cent 
25 or more copies, 20 per cent 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
Publications Section 


395 PARKDALE AVENUE, OTTAWA 3 





